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The Festival of States in St. Petersburg, Florida 


UNITED STATES 
Arizona 
Feb. 13 to 16—World’s 
Rodeo, Phoenix 
Feb. 23 to Mar. 2—State Citrus Show, Mesa 
Mar. 9—Don’s Trek to Superstition Moun- 
tain near Phoenix 
Mar. 27 to 30—Charity Horse Show, at 
Phoenix 


Championship 


California 


Jan. 28 to Feb. 2—Chinese New York, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 

Feb. 6 to 9—Midwinter Flower Show, Los 
Angeles 

Feb. 9—Feast of St. Vlaho, Yugoslav Cele- 
bration, San Francisco 

Feb. 11—Feast of the Lanterns, Los Angeles 

Feb. 12—Santa Anita Derby 

Feb, 14 to 16—Southern California Bad- 
minton Championships, Pasadena 

Feb. 15, 16—Horse Show and Hunter 
Trials, Palm Springs 

Feb. 20 to 22—Desert Cavalcade of Imperial 
Valley, Calexico 

Feb. 22—Welsh Eisteddfod, San Francisco; 
Blessing of the Animals, Los Angeles 

Feb. 22 to 26—15th Annual Midwinter 
Yachting Regatta, Los Angeles 

Feb, 28 to Mar. 2—Pacific Coast Ski Cham- 
pionships, Yosemite 

Mar. 14, 15—Far West Kandahar Ski Meet, 
Yosemite 


Florida 


Feb. 1—The Bahamas Handicap, Miami 

Feb. 4 to  15—Gasparilla Carnival and 
Florida Fair, Tampa 

Feb. 8—Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Regatta, 
Miami Beach 

Feb. 10—Invitation Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Fort Lauderdale 

Feb. 10 to 15—Annual Championship of 
Golf Club Champions, St. Augustine 

Feb. 10 to 24—Annual Trailer Meet, Tampa 

Feb. 11 :to 15—Mid-Florida Women’s Golf 
Tournament, Orlando 

Feb, 17—-Lawn Tennis Championships, Day- 
tona Beach 

Feb. 22—Flamingo Stakes, Miami 
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Feh. 23 to 27—-Men’s 
Golf Championship, Miami 


eeraan Four-Ball 


Feb. 24 to Mar. 1-—Central Florida Exposi- 
tion, Orlando 

Feb. 25 to 28—International Cock Fights, 
Orlando 

Feb. 26 to 28—Open Golf Tournament, St. 
Petersburg 

Feb. 27, 28—Bach Festival, Winter Park 

Feb. 28 to Mar. 2—National Horse Show, 
Tampa 

Mar. 1—Widener Cup Race, Miami 
Stee Petersburg—Havana Ocean Sailing 

Mar. 2 to 5—International Four-Ball Golf 
Matches, Miami 

Mar. 4 to 9—Florida East Coast Women’s 
Golf Championship, St. Augustine 

Mar. 5 to 8—La Verbena del Tobaco 
(Tobacco Festival), Tampa 

Mar. 6 to 9—Horse Show, Orlando 

Mar. 7—Havana-Key West Ocean Sailing 
Race 

Mar. 8, 9—Snipe International Sailing Re- 
gatta, Tampa 

Mar. 11 to 15—National Midwinter Pistol 
Tournament, Tampa 

Mar. 12 to 16—American Legion Rifle Tour- 
nament, St. Petersburg , 

Mar. 21—A Day in Old Spain, St. Augustine 

Mar. 23 to 29—Festival of States Week, 
St. Petersburg 

Georgia 

Feb. 19 to 21—Annual Midwinter Golf 
Tournament, Sea Island 

Mar. 7, 8—Annual Seniors Golf Tourna- 
ment, Sea Island 

Mar. 12 to 15—Annual Spring Golf Tourna- 
ment, Sea Island 


Idaho 


Feb. 22—-Sun Valley Ski Club Meet and 
Ice Carnival 

Mar. 15—Sun Valley Skating Club Carnival 

Mar. 20 to 23—National Four Event Com- 
bined Ski Championships and Harriman 
Cup Races, Sun Valley 


Illinois 


Feb. 22 to Mar. 2—International Sports- 
men’s Show, Chicago 


Louisiana 

Feb. 13 to 16—Open Golf Championships, 
New Orleans 

Feb. 19 to 25—Mardi Gras, New Orleans 

Mar. 8 to 16—Sportsmen’s Show, New 
Orleans 

Mar. 16 to 30—Spring Fiesta, New Orleans 


Maine 


Feb. 8, 9—Maine State Championships, 
Chisholm Club, Rumford 

Feb. 14 to 16—Ski Carnival, Camden 

Feb. 22, 23—Maine Downhill-Slalom Cham- 
pionships, Bridgeton 

Mar. 1, 2—Northern New England Ski 
Jumping Tournament, Andover 


Maryland 


Feb. 1—Maryland Kennel Club Dog Show, 
Baltimore 


Massachusetts 


Jan. 30 to Feb. 1—National Figure Skating 
Tournament, Boston 

Feb. 16—Massachusetts Class C Downhill 
Ski Championship, Greenfield 

Feb. 23—Mount Greylock Trophy Race. 


Minnesota 

Feb. 1 to 9—Winter Carnival, St. Paul 
Mississippi 

Mar. 2 to Apr. 6—Pilgrimages to Natchez 


New Hampshire 


Feb. 7, 8—Dartmouth Carnival, Hanover 

Feb. 11, 12—Open Giant Slalom, Franconia 

Feb. 19-—Eastern Slopes Invitation Slalom, 
North Conway 

Mar. 9—Seventh Annual Invitation Down- 


hill Championships, Appalachian Mountain’ 


Club, Pinkham Notch 
Mar. 15, 16—U. S. E. A. S. A. Men’s 
Downhill-Slalom Championships, Franconia 


New York 


Jan. 31 to Feb, 2—Eastern States Speed 
Skating Championships, Schenectady 
Feb. 3—Silver Skates Derby, New York 


City 

Feb. 9—New York State Downhill Ski 
Clason, Lake Placid 

Feb. 11, 12—Westminster Kennel Club 
Show, New York City 

Feb. 15 to 23—National Sportsmen’s Show, 
New York City. 

Feb. 15, 16—New York State Speed Skat- 
ing Championships, Lake Placid 

Feb. 16—New York State Slalom Champion- 
ships, Phoenicia 

Feb. 19 to 22—Invitation Ski Tournaments 
and Midwinter Figure Skating Carnival, 
Lake Placid 

Feb. 22, 23—National Bobsled Champion- 
ships, Lake Placid 

Mar. 17 to 22—International Flower Show, 
New York City 


North Carolina 


Feb. 17 to 21—Field Trials, Pinehurst 

Feb. 20 to 23—Southern Pines Country 
Club, Championship Match Play 

Mar. 15—Annual Race Meeting ” Sandhills 
Steeplechase and Racing Association, 
Pinehurst and Southern Pines 

Mar. 18 to 20—United North and South 
Open Championship, Pinehurst 

Mar. 24 to 28—Annual North and South 


Hunting in Cuba 


Invitation Golf Championship for Wee 
Pinehurst 

Mar. 27 to 30—‘‘Land of the Sky” 
Golf Tournament, Asheville 


ak 
1€ 


Oregon 

Feb. 16—Pacific Northwest Ski Asa 
Jumping Championships, Mt. Hood & 

Mar. 29, 30—Timberline Lodge Invitation 
Downhill and Slalom, Mt. Hood. on 


Pennsylvania ; 

Feb. 1, 2—State Ski Championships, 
State College 

Feb. 11, 12—North American Figure § 
Title Tournament, Philadelphia — 


South Carolina 


February through April—Magnolia 
Middleton Gardens in Bloom, o 


Texas 


Feb. 6 to 9—Open Golf Charpienels 
Antonio 


Vermont 


Feb. 1, 2—Vermont State Open D. 
Ski Championships, Mount Mansfi 
ay Bg estival throughout: 


Feb. "2g spies Invitation Ski Jump, 
tleboro ' 

Feb. 14 to 16—Winter Carnival, M 
bury 

Washington 

Mar. 2—National Ski Jumping Ch 
ships, Seattle 

Mar. 22-31—National Flower and 
Show, Seattle 


CANADA 


Feb. 6 to 9—Tenth Annual Wonaa 
ing Bonspiel, Seigniory Club, 


Western Canada Ski Championsh: 
Princeton, B. C. 
Feb. 13 to 16—Banff Winter Ca 
Alberta 
Curling Bonspiel, Seigniory Club, 


bello, P. Q. 
Feb. 25 to 28—Canadian Ski Cham 
Quebec City 
Mar. 1, 2—Interscholastic Ski Mee 
niory Club, Montebello, P. Q. 
ar. 9 to 15—Empress Na G 
Tournament, Victoria, B. C. 


CUBA 


Feb. 8 to 15—Amateur Golf Cham 
Havana 7 
Feb. 17—Women’s Golf Tournament, 


PUERTO RICO 


Feb. 2—Fiesta of ee Senora 
Candelaria throughout Puerto Rico_ 
Feb. 11 to 15—Prize Cockfights at G 
Borinquen _. 
Feb. 16 to 26—Annual Ponce de 


e 


ing Championship 
Feb. 27 to Mar. 2—Yacht Rega 


Mar. 22—Opening of Deep-Sea Fishin 
nament, Mayaguez 


SOUTH AMERICA : 
Feb. 23 to 25—Carnival in Rigs ely 


Brazil | 
a 


Mrs. John Cavanagh rides her bicycle on the board walk at the 
Casino Club, Sea Island, Georgia 


‘ene Vernon and Jean Carroll, Chester Hale dancers, 
leave for Havana on the Cuba Mail liner Oriente. 


SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 


AND RECREATION 


S 


At one of the costume balls at White 

Sulphur Springs Helen Davidson 

wears a costume of the early nine- 
teenth century. 


ir. and Mrs. Forrest Cranmer spent part of their honey- 
oon at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Lunching at Hono- 
lulu’s Royal Ha- 
waiian Hotel are, 
from left to right: 
Mrs. Robert Scott, 
Mrs. William 
Worthington, Mrs. 
Montgomery Winn 
and Mrs. John 
Fischbeck. 


Norma Shearer boards one of the flagships of the 
American Airlines. 


EVERY INCH A KING 


Clad in the traditional long white garment of the 
Watussi, King Rudahigwa is greeted by crowds 
of adoring Bahutu women wherever he goes. As 
is the custom in Rwanda, they clap their hands to 
express their joy at his presence. The king is 
seven feet nine inches tall. Below, the chief 
dancer of the king’s court performs to the accom- 
paniment of a horn orchestra. 
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TAM-tam-tam tam tam-tam! 

Suddenly I am wide awake, and 
through the flaps of my tent, open for the 
entrance of the bracing breeze from the 
east, I see the points of the eucalyptus 
trees detach themselves in silhouette, 
black against the red halo which is just 
beginning to break the dense velvet dark- 
ness of the African night. 

Tam-tam-tam tam tam-tam ! 

It is the voice of the Cock that has 
aroused me, the smallest tambour of all 
the royal instruments and the earliest 
riser. And now he continues, faster and 
faster, more and more exuberant, to make 
his appeal to the other drums to join 
him. 

One by one, slowly and dreamily they 
murmur, lazily taking their places in the 
orchestra led by the Cock. And in the 
vague unreality of the hour it seems to 
me that I see them waking, those huge, 
bellied tambours, and recognize them as 
soon as they have shaken off their drow- 
siness and grown alert. Sinkangimiliango 
is the first, with those slow sweet sounds 
that justify his name, “The one who does 
not frighten the clans.” 

Syncopated metallic notes come in. It 
is Butare, “Strong as the rock.” Then 
other voices, other notes; the deep pro- 
longed notes of Kiragutze, “The biggest 
of all, as tall as a man”; the martial fiery 
tones of M patsibihugu, “The defender of 
the country”; and other and others from 
the highest to the lowest tonalities, with 
rhythms slow, quick or phrenetic, pre- 
paring the entrance for the great Gis- 
sabaruanda,. “The one who resounds 
through all the land.” 

The cataract of sound which pours 
down upon me from the top of the hill 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 


crowned by the palace of Rudahigwa 1V 
Mutare, King of the Giant Watussi of 
Rwanda, swells into a majestic symphony 
which seems to fill all space. My tent 
shakes slightly under those vibrating 
waves of sound. I feel something with- 
in myself quiver, and I believe that I can 
distinguish, repeated a hundred times in 
that perfect rhythm, the message which 
the music expresses : 

“Now, the king is waking 

Now, all the Watussi must awake” 

The return to sleep is impossible. I 
go out from my tent in the rapid dawn 
of the equator which has already painted 
the sky with its most marvelous colors. 
The round tops of the mountains which 
in innumerable chains surround Nyanza, 
Rwanda’s capital, are etched now on the 
deep saffron of the horizon. The echoes 


of those mountains repeat the message 


of the royal tambours, catapulting it 
from valley to valley, across hundreds 
of little lakes of molten platinum, merg- 
ing it finally in the rumblings of the great 
never-sleeping volcanoes, worthy senti- 
nels of this land of magnificent giants. 

“Now, the king is waking 

Now, all the Watussi must awake” 
the drums repeat for the last time. And 
with the king, all creation has awakened. 
With him has awakened the world of 
which Rwanda is the center and the light. 
This the giant Watussi believe in their 
deep pride of distant sons of the 
Pharaohs. 

Ke ign aka 

The recent history of the Watussi is 
very brief. Only forty years ago did the 
first white man, the explorer Count von 
Goetzen, succeed in breaking through 
the mountainous borders enclosing this 
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strange race which for untold centuries 
had kept itself secluded, entrenched, in 
the very middle of Central Africa. 

Since then, a partial occupation by the 
Germans was followed, immediately after 
World War I, by a Belgian mandate 
from the League of Nations, which took 
up the administration and the develop- 
ment of the country. 

But the Moami, the Watussi king, re- 
mained the absolute ruler of about 80,000 
Watussi, whose men are all princes, gov- 
ernors, nobles and chiefs; of some three 
million Bahutu, peaceful agricultural peo- 
ple of the usual negroid type; of an in- 
determinate number of Batwa pygmies, 
primitive four-and-half-foot gnomes who 
are the slaves of the giant princes, and 
their hunters, bodyguards and humble 
servants. 

When or whence the Watussi came to 
Rwanda has never been clearly estab- 
lished. Today, however, after having 
spent many years in trying to solve this 
mystery, my strong belief is that they 
are the pure descendants of the ancient 


Egyptian civilization bordering the Nile. 

A close study of their customs, tradi- 
tions, superstitions and taboos has con- 
vinced me that they are the distant off- 
spring of rich cattle owners who, once 
upon a time, left the Pharaoh empire 
with some of their cattle. Either to 
escape famine or persecution or to seek 
new, richer pastures, they slowly pro- 
ceeded in a general southerly direction, 
continuously zigzagging away from the 
danger of belligerent populations, pa- 
tiently skirting the immense Lake Vic- 
toria and finally reaching Rwanda, where 
the docile, inoffensive nature of the in- 


habitants, the beauty and fecundity of 


the ground, the miederate, healthy cli- 
mate, all together invited them to settle 
permanently. 

The date of their arrival is_ still 
shrouded in the mist of the past. King 
Rudahigwa, who has been a very good 
friend of mine for many years, and “The 
Makers of Intelligence,” the old wise 
men attached to his court, have recounted 
to me, one by one, the complete history 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL BALLET 


of no less than thirty-eight predecessors 
belonging to his same dynasty; although 
they have been unable to supply me with 
much data about the two previous dy- 
nasties, the memory of which has been 
perpetuated by word of mouth passed 
down from generation to generation. It 
would seem plausible, therefore, to think 
that the migration which brought the 
Watussi to their present kingdom was 
initiated just before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

It is not difficult to imagine the re- 
action of the humble, peace-loving Ba- 
hutu when, one day, from somewhere be- 
hind the mist-topped mountains of their 
country, they saw groups of strange, 
magnificent men appear. Their stature 
was unbelievably high—seven, seven feet 
feet and a half, sometimes nearly eight 
feet—their poise unshakable, their bodies 
supple and muscular, their garments im- 
maculate and elegant, their cows fat and 
shining, adorned with monstrous horns. 

Before the ethnical superiority of the 
invaders, their superior intelligence, the 


THE LION DANCE 


The professional dancers attached to the court of King Ruda- 

higwa are all young virgins chosen from the best families and 

students from infancy of the art of dancing. Their dancing is 

graceful, delicate, chaste; totally unlike, in feeling and execu- 

tion, the dancing of any other African people. They wear the 

belt and fringed skirt of antelope skin which once was the 
only garment of the unmarried woman, 


The king’s dancers perform the lion dance. A lion mane forms 
the headdress of each dancer. Bells bound to their ankles 
supplement the rhythm of horn and tambour orchestras. Dur- 
ing the dance, slaves crouch on the ground watching their 
master’s feet. When, at some particularly vehement leap or 
contortion, a bell is shaken loose, the slaves of that dancer 
dart in like eels to retrieve the bell, so that their master or his 
companion may not wound their feet upon it, 


pe 


-vivendi was created, in which each 


e land of the Watussi is located in 
the Belgian Congo, a country one-third 
the size of the United States. A quarter, 
million square miles is still unknown to 

white men. { 


Bahutu meekly bowed, acknowledg- 
ing the supremacy of their new 
masters, whose origin at once was 
proclaimed to have been divine. 
Of course in the following years 
and centuries, there were conflicts, 
too—for the submission of the Bat- 
wa pygmies, for the defense of the 
Bahutu against aggressive neigh- 
bors, for the distribution of power, 
the settling of dissensions, the 
quenching of excessive ambitions 
among the Watussi themselves. 
But, on the whole, an ideal modus 


of three so different races found 
and kept its own definite position 
and responsibilities. 

And through this long, peaceful 
period, during which the greater 
part of the outside world was un- 
dergoing constant upheaval and 
revolution, the Watussi changed not 
at all. Faithfully they clung to the 
ancient traditions of their race, 
scrupulously they observed each law 
and taboo handed down from father 
to son. 

Their house is still the inzw of their 
ancestors, a big round hut divided into 
various chambers by a series of poles, 
each one of which keeps its traditional 
name, and by mats attached to the poles 
in the form of screens. In every house 
these convenient partitions, which do not 
impede the entrance of light and air, are 
used to define exactly the same rooms: 
the kumulyango, the entrance, fronted by 
a small verandah in the shape of three 
segments of a circle; the infurwka, a hall 
from which one can enter the mukirambi, 
where the family has its meals protected 
from any stranger’s eye. 

In the center of the mukirambi is the 


A WATUSSI CHAMPION 


The Watussi are phenomenal high jumpers, frequently clearing the bar at seven feet or more. 
This fellow easily leaps a good foot over the heads of the members of the Gatti expedition. 


muziko, a circular plate of baked clay in 
which food is cooked and which forms 
a solid piece with four other semi-circu- 
lar plates, in which food is placed— 
chiefly milk and its products, honey, and 
very exceptionally the meat of the cow, 
which is the only meat that no clan con- 
siders impure. 

Along a good quarter of the circular 
wall of the house runs a table, the kuru- 
humbi, where, clean, orderly and as care- 
fully tended as if they were a treasure, 
are kept the igichuba, the huge wooden 
pots, painted white, in which water is 
drawn and milk stored. Above them, sus- 
pended in nets, are the igisabo, in which 


butter is made, and still higher the 1gi- 
chuma, small calabashes where the de- 
licious beer made of milk and honey fer- 
ments. 

This table, the lower part concealed be- 
hind mats ornamented with the charac- 
teristic zigzagging designs in black and 
red, continues into the haraguru, the 
store for foods, which is adjacent to the 
kubutiri—iiterally, the bed—where the 
head of the household and his favorite 
wife of the moment sleep, each of the 
other wives living in a hut of her own, 
well separated in order to safeguard the 
independence and privacy of all. 

For although the Watussi are poly- 
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DANCING FOR THEIR KING 


In grace and rhythm the Watussi dancers are unequaled by those of any other tribe in Africa. Their dances, which appear so spontaneous, 
are the result of years of practice and they follow patterns as old as the race. These youngsters are performing an initiation dance for their 
king who sits with his back to the camera and wears the royal hat of ceremony. 


ganious, their women are not the beasts 
of burden that are found among other 
African tribes. The Watussi woman, 
who is very pretty, graceful and, 
strangely enough, of normal stature, is 
the mistress of her house, the cherished 
companion and yalued counselor of her 
husband. To her are left all the cares of 
the house and kitchen, which she accom- 
plishes with the aid of numerous Bahutu 
and Batwa servants, while the man su- 
pervises the menials tending his precious 
cattle, and devotes himself to his duties 
as chief of his preferred sports. 

The cows of the Watussi are as re- 
markable as their owners. In fact, so 
much of Watussi life is built around 
these superb animals that a young Wa- 
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tussi gallant can find no better manner 
to compliment his girl than to compare 
her with a cow. For him, the femme 
fatale is she with the plumpest hindquar- 
ters, the longest, most triangular face, 
and the greatest chic in accentuating these 
bovine qualities with the most realistic 
possible of double-horned headdresses. 

And the cows themselves merit the ad- 
miration lavished upon them, as I readily 
acknowledged the first time I attended 
one of the frequent ceremonies during 
which herds of royal cows and sacred 
cows were exhibited. 

The royal cows are called insanga, “the 
ones which were found,” because accord- 
ing to tradition, one of the first kings of 
the present dynasty discovered them. 


The sacred inyambo are “the cows with 
long long horns,” which in fact often 
measure twelve or more feet from point 
to point. Both were not only extremely 
beautiful but perfectly conscious of their 


beauty and of the ornaments of pearls ™ 


and sacred grass embellishing their necks, 
heads, tails and horns. 

To preserve the race in all its perfec 
tion, all the milk is left to the calves but 
for a small quantity reserved exclusively 
to the herdsmen, who belong to a tribe 


he 


with special duties and privileges. i 

Well nourished, their coats and horns 
shining beneath the sun, imyambo and im- 
sanga passed in review. Under the orders 
of custodians they advanced with great 
dignity, stopped before the highest chiefs 


\ 


‘ he Watussi are powerful, broad shouldered and 
"Marrow hipped. It is thought that they may be 
e) descended from the ancient Egyptians. 


as if they had been well-trained animals 
in a circus, and listened complacently to 
the speech that each herdsman made in 
_ turn, with loud cries and wild gyrations, 
to recount all the marvels of the beasts 
in his care. 

While cattle raising is the Watussi’s 
vocation, his avocation and his greatest 
joy lies in the field of sports and athletic 
competitions. In all forms of athletics he 
is superb, but in the art of high jumping 
he is the master of the world. From his 
earliest childhood, day after day, unflag- 
gingly he practises under the supervision 
of his elders, always with the great am- 
bition of being sent one day to give an 
exhibition of his ability at the court of 

the king. 

One day when I was visiting Ruda- 
_ higwa I expressed the desire to see one 
of these exhibitions. Rudahigwa, smil- 
ing, beckoned one of a group of young 
princes who were gathered in the wide 
courtyard of the palace. These young 
men, clad in the long white toga which 
is still the traditional garment of the Wa- 
tussi, leaning negligently on the tall slen- 
der wands which are an unfailing part of 
their costumes, presented a picture of 
almost effete languor and grace. 

But when the king had made known 
his wishes, the scene swiftly changed. 
Two reeds planted in the ground, a third 
used as a crosspiece, a bit of ant-heap 
placed before them as a foothold, and the 
competition started. Tucking up their 
togas around their hips, the young 
princes, one by one, began to jump, the 
crosspiece set at four or five feet from 
the ground. 

It was beautiful to watch, because of 


the grace of the performers, but not par- 
ticularly striking. Although I noticed 
that after each man had had his turn, an 
attendant raised the crosspiece slightly. 

Rudahigwa must have felt that I was 
not greatly impressed. Suddenly he 
turned to me, his eyes dancing with mis- 
chief, and asked me to stand beneath the 
crosspiece. 

I was somewhat skeptical. I am six 
feet in height, and my cork helmet gave 
me another good six inches. However, 
I took my place, and the attendant ad- 
justed the crosspiece above my head. 

Then I saw a spectacle such as no 
Olympic game has ever presented — a 
spectacle I will never forget. 

One by one, the young princes began 
to soar over my head. So silently they 
approached the jump, I did not even hear 
them. There simply appeared to my 
vision a long, long body that .seemed to 
float effortlessly through space above my 
head, that landed on the ground before 
my eyes as lightly and naturally as a bird. 
And after each flight, the attendant raised 
the crosspiece a notch. 

When the exhibition was finished, and 
I had expressed my amazement and ad- 
miration, I took my pocket tape and 
measured the hurdle. And I could hardly 
believe my own eyes when I saw that the 
crosspiece was exactly eight feet from 
the ground! 

fsck AOR aed PX 

I had grown very fond of the young 
king and had come to respect his lively, 
penetrating intelligence, his courage and 
initiative. But the aloof courtesy and 


elaborate ritual which constitutes Watussi 
etiquette prevented me from knowing 


formance when their time comes. 


This group of royal cows is lined up at a ceremony 
to display their merits. In front of each cow, the 
herdsman who devotes his life to the care of the 
animal squats on the ground, awaiting the signal 
when he can lead out his prized charge and put it 
through its paces to the accompaniment of wild dances 
and lyric eulogies. The cows look bored as _ they 
await their turn, but they thoroughly enjoy the per- 


his real feelings toward me—whether he 
regarded me merely as a passing stranger 
with whom he wished to deal politely, or 
whether he felt the sincere friendship 
that I felt for him. 

So. when he invited me to a fiesta he 
wished to give in honor of my expedi- 
tion, I was pleased. I did not know then 
that he was offering me one of the most 
beautiful, barbaric and thrilling expe- 
riences I have ever had in Africa. 


We arrived at court early in the mor- 
ning, a morning of sparkling sunshine 
and exhilarating mountain air. The big 
plaza outside the palace was crowded 
with resplendent Watussi princes and 
their retinues. And Rudahigwa, as he 
came to greet us, in his long spotless 
white toga and high, exotic crown that 
hid his face behind a curtain of dripping 
pearls, seemed a being out of another 
age. 

But then as the festivities started the 
big plaza became so filled with riotous 
color, with savage and beautiful rhythms, 
with incredible and hypnotic physical 
grace and movement, that we ourselves, 
the time, the place, faded out of con- 
sciousness. 

Watussi virgins, the professional danc- 
ers of the court, with slim bronzed 
bodies, naked but for a fringed belt of 
antelope skin around the hips, advanc- 
ing and receding in long lines, their 
proud little heads poised high on their 
long slender necks, their crested coiffures 
accentuating their thin, triangular faces. 
Now one, dancing a solo part to the 
rhythmic clapping of her companions. 


(Continued on page 42) 


This Watussi princess, a cousin of the king, 
wears the traditional coiffure of the married 


women. 
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In his new book The Caribbean: The Story of our Sea of 
Destiny Mr. Roberts writes, “Landlocked seas invariably have 
played a great role in history. Between the Americas, a 
glittering lure since Columbus discovered it, lies our own 
Caribbean. Held in the embrace of two continents the Carib- 
bean is the key to both.” With Europe locked in war, the 
Caribbean becomes one of the most strategic regions on earth. 
It is this fact which gives great significance to the naval and 
air bases in this inland sea which have recently been leased 
from England and with which the following article deals. Mr. 
Roberts was born in Jamaica and he has lived there and in 
other parts of the West Indies for many years. He has devoted 
the better part of his life to the study of the history, people 
and political and social conditions of the islands of the 
Caribbean.—Editorial Note. 


T HE bases - for - destroyers deal with Britain announced by 
President Roosevelt last September gave the United States six 
new naval and airplane sites in the Caribbean region. These are 
in the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and 
British Guiana. Glance at the map and note how well-spaced 
are the six links in a strategic arc defending the approaches to 
the Panama Canal. They reinforce bases already under the flag, 
at Guantanamo, Cuba; San Juan and Culebra, Puerto Rico; St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands; and on the Isthmus itself. I shall have 
a word to say about the need for acquiring at least two other 
points, one in a French colony and one in a Dutch, to complete 
the picture. 

But the matter of first interest is, what precisely does this 
country get on the ninety-nine-year leases, which for all prac- 
tical purposes are equivalent to outright cessions? Statesmen 
and soldiers are primarily concerned for the moment. But the 
everyday citizen is going to associate himself more closely with 
expansions in the Caribbean. Travel to the lands where the bases 
are situated is bound to increase. People will want to see the 
fresh bastions looking eastward against aggression. They should 
become familiar now with the value and meaning of the sites, 
some of them rich with the historic associations of four and a 
half centuries of struggle. 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus made his first landfall in the 
Bahamas, tradition and some interior evidence in his journal 
pointing to San Salvador, also called Watlings Island, as the 
spot. Nowhere throughout the flat, sandy Bahamas is there a 
good landlocked harbor, or rivers, or tropical luxuriance of any 
kind. A cliff at San Salvador does reach the height of 240 feet, 
the greatest elevation in the group, but it is not an encircling 
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reef. Nevertheless, the Bahamas are vital to Caribbean defense. 

The important fact about the Bahamas is that any voyag 
steering due west to the Caribbean from Europe between six 
degrees of latitude—roughly 21° 50’ and 27° 50’—must pass” 
through this coral archipelago which blankets the inland sea — 
from the coast of Florida to the north of Haiti. There are © 
twenty-nine inhabited islands in the Bahamas and over three — 
thousand islets and rocks. Submerged banks make navigation 
impossible for large ships over much of the area. But there is — 
a deep-water channel, forty miles wide, running north and south 
between Long Island and Crooked Island; another main chan-— 
nel between the group and Cuba, and several lesser ones. Ino 
different to ocean soundings, airplanes can range the area at will, 
with an unparalleled choice of landing places, many of them de- - 
serted hideouts, both ashore and afloat. a 

Nassau, on New Providence Island, capital of the Bahamas, “fi 
is a minor rallying point of British naval power. It has a small 
garrison and some outdated forts. Warships occasionally call 
there. But apart from the general activities of her West India — 
squadron, England cannot be said to have a system of defense 
for the archipelago. It was forecast that the United States would _ 
step in there when Washington and London agreed on the new 
Caribbean policy. Many experts thought that Nassau itself, with 
its fair anchorage, would be the point leased. Abraham Bay, in 
Mayaguana Island, 375 miles to the southeast of Nassau, was 
offered instead by England and tentatively accepted. 

Why Mayaguana Island? It has only a few score inhabitants, 
nearly all of them black, and is without facilities as a port of 
entry. Its name is virtually unknown to travelers, for it is off 
the track and few have seen its low-lying, coconut- fringed — 
shores even in passing. 

There were seemingly sound military reasons for its emer- 
gence into the limelight. Mayaguana lies directly opposite the 
Windward Passage, between Cuba and Hispaniola, which is the 
most important waterway connecting the Caribbean proper with 
the Atlantic. Locating there was certainly preferable, in prin- 
ciple, to going to the northwestern, or Nassau, end of the group 
already dominated by numerous stations on the Florida coast. 
President Roosevelt, however, on his Caribbean tour of inspec- 
tion in December looked over Mayaguana and ruled that it 
was inadequate. He noted that Abraham Bay had no lee for 
anchorages either off the beach or at one thousand fathoms. 
Later negotiations point to Eleuthera Island, or Long Island, 
nearer the middle of the archipelago as the probable site. 


The members of the American commission for inspecting air bases leased from 
Great Britain are seen here at Georgetown, British Guiana. From left to right” 
they are: Commander Biesemeier; Lt. Col. Arthur; Capt. Rose; Rear Adm. 
Greenslade; Lt. Col. Maloney; Maj. Gen. Devers; Capt. Crenshaw and Com. 
Bragg. 


|SRDANT ST. LUCIA 


« of the most fertile and 
eitiful of the Antilles, St. 
sia’s principal harbor is 
sosed by hills and peaks 
ve of which soar to a 
~ ht of three thousand feet. 
! American base at St. 
aia will be five miles 
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ag Street is the principal thoroughfare in Jamaica and along it are many This huge plane carrying the members of the American commission has 
|the government buildings. The post office at the left is typical of just landed in the waters of Georgetown seaport. The two bases in British 
‘aican architecture with its flat chimneyless roof and recessed galleries. Guiana will be an airdrome and landing field on the Demerara River and 
igston came into existence after the destruction of Port Royal in 1692. a seaplane base on the Essequibo River. 
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Jamaica affords superb opportunities. 
This mountainous island, Britain’s major 
colony in the West Indies and equal in 
size to the state of Connecticut, has a 
dual defensive role and admirable har- 
bors with which to fill it. Lying athwart 
the southern exit of the Windward Pass- 
age, Jamaica is also the key to the Pan- 
ama Canal, 550 miles distant. No other 
insular outpost is as close by one hundred 
miles. 

In my recent book, The Caribbean: 
The Story of Our Sea of Destiny, I 
wrote that Port Royal, Jamaica, was the 
most desirable of any of the stations that 
the United States could obtain. This was 
challenged by certain authorities, who de- 
clared that the Canal had to be protected, 
in the first place, by keeping the enemy 
quite out of the Caribbean, that Trinidad 
or some other point in the Lesser Antilles 
would be more vital, and that Jamaica 
would be no more than a center for in- 
ternal patrolling of the Sea. 

The event reveals that the largest of 
all the bases is to be developed in Ja- 
maica. Sweeping concessions have been 
made by Britain. Port Royal, especially 
its drydock and airfield, will be improved 
at the expense of the United States and 
the facilities shared by both governments. 
Portland Bight, twenty miles west, will 
be this country’s fleet anchorage, an inlet 
named Galleon Harbor to be the fortified 
port, with defense batteries ringing the 
bight. Some thirty-three square miles of 
land pass under the Stars and Stripes, 
including Goat Island, Pigeon Island and 
a number of adjacent cays with pic- 
turesque names: Halfmoon Cay, Bare- 
bush Cay, Pelican Cay. Inland, an area 
of about one square mile, south of the 
nearby town of May Pen, will be ac- 
quired as an emergency and auxiliary 


PORT-OF-SPAIN 


The location for a naval base at Trin- 
idad has not yet been chosen. Here is 
the waterfront at Port-of-Spain which 
has been modernized to the last de- 
gree. Due to the shallowness of the 
roadstead, however, steamers have 
had to anchor two miles away. Re- 
cently dredges have been at work 
making a channel by which ships can 
now come directly to the wharf. In 
the picture at the right is a typical 
fruit market in Nassau with a steamer 
in the background. 
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landing ground for planes. At Williams- 
field in the foothills, twenty-five miles up 
the railroad line, one hundred acres are 
to be set aside as a recreational center 
and hospital mess. 

This considerable stake in its territory 
cannot fail to give Jamaica a significance 
in the American scheme of things second 
only to Puerto Rico and Panama. The 
island already is a favored tourist resort. 
What a goal it will be after millions of 
dollars have been spent there to moder- 
nize the splendid harbors of its southern 
coast, so long leglected by Britain! The 
shifting personnel of air and navy men 
will create a new social atmosphere at- 
tractive to cruise trippers. 

Romance is served by the fact that the 
ground is hallowed. Nelson, as a young 
lieutenant, commanded at Port Royal for 
a few weeks. A long wooden cat-walk 
behind a parapet, looking windward, was 
used by him and is called his “quarter- 
deck.” The fort itself, often restored af- 
ter earthquakes and fires, was first built 
in the days of Sir Henry Morgan, the 
buccaneer, and portions of the work 
known to have been supervised by him 
still exist. 

Port Royal is situated at the tip of a 
sandspit, The Palisadoes, seven. miles 
long, thrust from the mainland like a 
crooked finger and forming the barrier 
that makes Kingston Harbor one of the 
six finest havens on earth. The town was 
literally the buccaneers’ capital in its opu- 
lent period, the late seventeenth century. 
Plunder from all over the Indies and the 
Spanish Main was brought there, of 
which the most gorgeous hauls were the 
twenty-two. chests each containing four 
hundred pounds of silver, seized on the 
Main by Captain Christopher Myngs; 
and Morgan’s fabulous cargoes, the loot 


of Porto Bello, the loot of Panama. P 
Royal sent up a lusty reek from al 
vices in Christendom, for scores of tay- 
erns furnished liquor and women, ga 
ing tables and bawdy dancing. It was a 
maritime crossroads full of the gossip of 
glory. When New York contained onl 
five hundred houses, Port Royal ha 
eight hundred and was the largest town 
in the Caribbean region except Panama. 

Then occurred the awful cataclysm 
1692, one of the worst earthquakes in 
history, which leveled the city, opened ; 
vast fissure across its site and droppe 
the far end into the sea. One million 
pieces of eight in the counting hous 
were thus lost and are yet to be recovered 
by divers. Tradition has it that, for 
decades afterwards, the bells in sunk 
church towers could be heard ringing 
as they swung in the shifting waves. 

Port Royal’s story for the next two. 
centures was that of an English naval 
and military headquarters. In 1905 its 
status was reduced. The commodore on — 
station departed and the calls of men-of- _ 
war became rare. A few troops were re- 
tained in barracks which before the con-— 
quest of yellow fever had been a pest- 
hole. The town, long going to seed any- 
way, deteriorated into a lost village of 
about a thousand Negroes, dependent on 
catering to the garrison, or fishing. 

I played as a small boy on the parade ~ 
grounds of Port Royal, my father having 
served for a short while as Anglican 
chaplain to the forces. My memory of 
that is dim, but I have often revisited” 
the twisting streets, deep in fine sand, the” 
wooden houses weathered to a uniform 
gray and incredibly dilapidated. Fresh 
water was relatively precious, since it 
had to be brought in by boat. There 
never had been a road through the tan- 


l 1, semi-aquatic vegetation on the sand- 
‘|spit until one was Built ‘Ave years ago. 
i ee airfield on land reclaimed from a 
mangrove swamp is still newer. A great 
deal more will have to be done to moder- 
|nize this ancient port in which the United 
| is to have an interest. 
At Portland Bight the work starts from 
f ‘scratch. The great sheet of water be- 
‘tween the Healthshire Hills to the east 
and Portland Ridge to the west is im- 
| pressive on the map. The area is some 
|ten miles across in either direction. The 
/many shallows and reefs, however, have 
‘discouraged exploitation of it. The only 
‘anchorages now suitable for big vessels 
are at the exposed center of the bight 
‘and in Galleon Harbor on the east shore, 
behind Goat Island. The last-mentioned 
will have to ‘be improved, for apart from 
a primitive wharf or two at a roadstead 
called Old Harbour no facilities exist, 
\and the haven has been unimportant in 
| commerce and war. 
| Columbus came here in 1494, after 
discovering the island and first landing 
on the north coast. He named the bight 
Puerto de las Vacas, probably because he 
saw a number of manatees, or sea cows, 
sporting in the water. He also found an 
exceptionally fine type of Arawak Indian, 


‘land Bight. 


never despoiled by their fierce neighbors, 
the Caribs. 

No descendants of the gentle aboriginal 
clan survive, and there is no least trace 
of their culture, except in a cave on Goat 
Island, where rock carvings and pottery 
have been found. On arid Portland 
Ridge, visited today only by persons 
charged with servicing the lighthouse at 
the extreme southerly end of Jamaica, 
American sailors and marines will be able 
to hunt the iguana, a giant lizard es- 
teemed highly as food by the Arawaks. 
Wild hogs are encountered now and 
then. A few alligators remain in the 
marshes near Old Harbour. This ex- 
hausts the possibilities for game. Any 
one who cares about studying sea birds 
can indulge his hobby to the full in Port- 
The cays swarm with peli- 
cans, noddies, boobies, terns and numer- 
ous other species. But, as a word of 
warning, there are no pigeons on Pigeon 
Island, a desolate spot used sporadically 
for the panning of salt. 

Moving eatsward to the little Carib- 
bees, the next base is located in Antigua, 
dominant island in the cluster east of the 
Anegada Passage. The United States 
will get three square miles on Parham 
Sound and the use of Crabs Peninsula 


IN THE HARBOR AT KINGSTON 


across the bay, on the north coast of An- 
tigua. The haven is not the best avail- 
able. Falmouth Harbor and English Har- 
bor, scene of an old naval dockyard 
where Nelson refitted his ships in 1805, 
would be far superior if the narrow 
isthmus separating them were cut. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, nevertheless, ruled that it 
was adequate. He declared in December 
that it afforded a very good land and sea- 
plane base, although not so good for 
ships. 

Antigua, 108 square miles small, is 
almost totally dependent on the sugar 
cane, which the planters cultivate under 
the handicap of a low rainfall, only one 
stream worthy the name and a few ponds 
and cisterns. So little land is reserved 
for fruits and vegetables that a food sup- 
ply has to be imported. Scenic charms 
are not outstanding, and the historic 
associations are of slender moment. 
Spaniards and French privateers at- 
tempted to colonize in the early seven- 
teenth century. Then the English came 
and succeeded in hanging on to this 
speck of crumbled coral, limestone and 
clayey marl at a cheaper price in blood 
and treasure than they usually had to 
pay for West Indian sugar land. 


(Continued on page 38) 


The harbor at Kingston is one of the six finest in the world. Here the long neglected British naval dock yard will be improved by the United 
‘States providing our navy with a place to service its ships halfway between the Canal and the Atlantic Coast. 
anchorage in Galleon Harbor, a landing field near May Pen, and other important developments. 
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Symbols of another day, these cigar store Indians strike heroic poses. The gentleman in the checked trousers hails from eighteenth-century London. 


Phe Pony Express Rides Again 


By R. B. ANDREWS 
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This pony express station once stood at Sonoma, 


These delicate scales were used by Chinese miners Wooden horses were used to advert 
California. 


to weigh gold dust. and livery stables. 
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-FFREIGHT wagons, wooden horses, old-fashioned music 
achines, gambling devices, Oregon boots, wasp-waisted 
‘corsets, spinning wheels, dispatch cases, Concord, coaches 
—here is a miscellany that at first thought seems meaning- 
Jess enough. But to W. Parker Lyon who collected these 
objects and placed them in his museum at Arcadia, Cali- 
fornia, they tell a vivid story of the old West, of those 
‘days of 48 and ’68 which saw the turbulent beginnings of 
civilization on our Pacific frontier. 
__ A small railroad complete with locomotive and cars; an 
iron jail; gallows on which many men died; brightly colored 
wooden Indians gathered from dusty attics and abandoned 
_ stores; the bullet-marked grand piano of Diamond Lil; old 
_ furniture and cooking utensils ; posters, newspapers, stamps ; 
in short, everything you can think of associated with day-by- 
day life on the frontier has been gathered together in this 
unusual museum. These objects evoke the gold rush days, 
the remarkable achievements of the Pony Express, the 
building of the transcontinental railroad, the lives of pio- 
neers, prospectors and bandits, the people who struggled to 
_ build towns and cities and who made possible at last what 
Theodore Roosevelt once called “The Winning of the West.” 
With station wagon and truck, Lyon ents desert and 
‘mountain, poking among the ruins of towns and gold camps 
once Eumous: Not a reek passes but he brings to the light 
of day some fascinating memento of the past. For a quarter- 
century he has turned his thoughts to a permanent collection 
which would reveal the story of the Pony Express and all 
that followed. He travels everywhere from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, hoping always he’ll find treasures dating from 
frontier days. As for the importance of his contribution to 
Western history, you may judge for yourself as we get 
| along with this account. 
The operation of stage lines running west from St. Joe 
| four-score years ago was not as simple as many of my 
| contemporaries may suspect. We are apt to content our- 
selves with the picture of a lone coach jerking over the 
| badlands while Indians lurked behind the bushes and guards 
mounted rifles above a million in gold. The operation of 
___ stage lines was a complicated business involving difficult 
problems in organization and administration. John Butter- 
| __ field was the tycoon of his day and he operated a stage line 
2759 miles long. At the outset men paid $100 to ride any 
of one hundred Concord coaches from St. Louis to San 
_ Francisco. Those harrying rides required twenty-five days, 
| then twenty-three and, later, briefer periods. A thousand 
| horses, half a thousand mules, three-fourths of a thousand 
_ men pushed the stages through. Butterfield’s overland mail 
___rate was ten cents an ounce. 
__~ Stamps as we know them today were not used in the 
earlier days. Instead each envelope was “‘franked”. Stamps 
_and franks jointly show that the Pony Express route carried 
riders from St. Joseph, Mo., to Fort Kearney, up the Platte 
River and on to Forts Laramie and Bridger, thence to Salt 
_ Lake City and San Francisco. The fastest time recorded 
I _ by Pony Express was eight and one-half days. That was 
fe in December of 1860 when President Buchanan’s last mes- 
Sage to Congress was taken to the west coast. News of 
____the firing of Fort Sumter reached California in eight days 
and fourteen hours. 
|. One of the most amusing episodes in the development of 
| __ the West is told partly in Lyon’s stamp and frank collection. 
It seems one C. A. Klinkner made rubber stamps used in 
franking the envelopes. Such was his fame the town in 
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They built sturdy wagons 
for service in the moun- 
tains of the old West. 
This wagon with its huge 
back wheels was used to 
carry supplies to Bodie, 
California, during the 
gold boom. 


which he lived was named Klinknerville. But the govern- 
ment, without consulting the gentleman, changed Klinkner- 
ville to Emoryville. Shortly thereafter Mr. Klinkner fash- 
ioned a combination stamp and frank. The cancellation 
mark was a tiny kicking mule, and Mr. Klinkner so placed 
the mule that, when put in position properly to cancel the 
stamp, the jackass kicked whatever visage adorned the 
stamp squarely on the nose. For eleven years America’s 
first president got kicked soundly and repeatedly at Susan- 
ville, Goleta, Forbestown and Port Townsend before federal 
authorities awoke to the “insult”, and other cancellation 
arrangements were made. 

The compiler of this heterogeneous compendium of facts 
and artifacts takes great delight in telling anecdotes about 
his possessions. There is, for instance, the story of the huge 
gold watch which he occasionally wears suspended from his 
neck by a chain. It belongs to the later Pony Express period 
and recalls the haste with which Collis P. Huntington laid 
rails in the West that civilization might march on faster than 
horse travel could carry it. Huntington made an appoint- 
ment in San Francisco with his attorney, William F. 
Herron, and for some reason Herron was late. On a subse- 
quent meeting Huntington presented Herron with a five- 
pound silver watch, its face measuring five and one-half 

(Continued on page 37) 


structure housed desperadoes at 
Bernardino in 1853. 
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WHAT group in New York’s melting pot 
lelts the slowest? They are gypsies, 2,500 of 
vem, almost all American-born. In gaudy colors 
ad with vinegary charm, they walk through the 
treets of the East Side like impoverished royalty 
\f uncertain origin to whom homage is no longer 
ue. 

Only a few and rather surprising people seem 
> understand them. An Irish police inspector 
beaks Romany, their language. A Negro 
roman-teacher was for a time in charge of a 
V.P.A. class in English set up especially for 
hese gypsies. Russian priests and nuns minister 
» their infrequent needs, for the fathers of these 
ypsies came here from Russia as Russian Ortho- 
ox Christians. A few old-line Americans, whose 
james you will find either in the Social Register 
t Who’s Who or both, are enthusiastic Raia, 
at is, scholars professional and amateur who 
eak the gypsies’ tongue and from time to time 
ollow their caravans or visit their homes. 
Least unexpected is the fact that not so many 
nonths ago our First Lady called on the gypsies’ 
‘ing in his Bowery smithy. Not a Rai herself, 
lhe looked at the meager fire and forge, watched 
he retinning of an old rusty iron tray, and 
istened sympathetically as large, burly Steve 
Saslov spoke up with quiet dignity : “Mrs. Roose- 
elt, it is not for the older people that I am 
alking to you. It is for the little children that 
hey may have a chance to go to school and to 
pete and grow up different.” 

For the gypsies realize that the order—or 
rather, picturesque disorder—of their lives is 
assing. If they themselves are destined to die 
[S they live, unreconstructed, their children will 
lave to “grow up different” to fit into the new 
onditions. . 


f 


FESTIVAL COSTUMES 


True to gypsy custom, the young women 

keep to themselves. On the occasion of 

tribal gatherings they proudly display their 

new dresses which are made for the occa- 

sion. The wardrobe of the young women 

consist of from twenty-five to one hundred 
dresses. 


CHILDREN OF ROMANY IN NEW YORK 


By ALBERT PARRY 


With photographs by Alexander Alland 
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EASTER CEREMONIALS 


The priest of the Russian Greek Orthodox Church in New York’s lower 
east side blesses Easter bread, eggs and other food brought in by 
parishioners among whom gypsies are included. While not regular 
church-goers, gypsies do not miss Easter and Christmas ceremonies. In 
the picture at the right we see Mrs. Kaslov who is the wife of Steve 
Kasloyv, the chief of the Russian gypsy tribe in New York City. The 
tribe is known as the Red Bandana tribe because of the color of the 
kerchiefs all the women wear. In the absence of Steve, Mrs. Kaslov 
takes care of her hushand’s duties as a go-between in inter-tribal disputes. 


’ Horse-trading, copper-smithing, and 
fortune-telling are no longer gainful or 
possible. The automobile has displaced 
the horse, and thus dismissed the gypsy 
as a middleman or a would-be vet- 
| erinarian. A poor mechanic, the best 
he can contribute nowadays is fixing bent 
fenders. As for utensil-making, light 
aluminum has crowded out heavy cop- 
per, and factory production left no place 
_ for the handicraft worker except in the 
| highest artistic brackets. In whatever 
limited demand there is for hand-made 
copper pots and kettles, imported wares 
are preferred, and the Syrian rules su- 
preme, for he is a true craftsman, while 
_ the gypsy is a happy-go-lucky tinkerer, 
an artisan rather than an artist. The 
third main prop of the gypsy’s economics, 
\ fortune-telling, has been either under- 
mined or completely demolished by the 
special laws passed in many of our states, 
prohibiting the practice. There is such 
' a law in New York, and it has been 
hard on the local gypsies, even though 
_ some have been skirting the act’s provi- 
sions by “selling” little booklets on 
phrenology while telling clients’ fates “for 
nothing.” 

You may think that the gypsies could 
still make a living in our music-mad 
. country by strumming and singing their 
weird but lilting tunes. Your precon- 
_ ceived notions will be rudely upset—ours 
- was—in learning that as a people the 
_ gypsies are not musical. Individuals are, 
F and they go far and high in fame and 
income. There are but a few such, and 

some only call themselves gypsies. Cer- 
tainly, Gipsy Rose Lee is not a gypsy, 
and her fame neither feeds nor clothes 
_ the real tribe in New York. 

There are nearly fifty thousand gyp- 
es scattered throughout the United 
tes and divided among themselves by 
ken of the three countries of their ori- 
Hungary, Spain and Russia. The 
er among the gypsies know one or 
ther of these three tongues, in addi- 
tion to their own Romany, and, of course, 


English. The Romany speech is rooted 
in the ancient Prakrits, one of the lan- 
guages of India. 

For it was out of India that the mys- 
terious people had wandered, first, in 
the fifth century of our era, to Persia; 
then, four or five centuries later, to the 
rest of the world. In medieval Western 
Europe these swarthy, colorful nomads 
were known as Bohemians, for they had 
entered the West through Hungary and 
Bohemia. Later, the people of Paris 
noticed that their own writers and artists 
lived the carefree way resembling that 
of the gypsies. Since the gypsies were 
called Bohemians, the same name was 
presently applied to the literati and paint- 
ers inhabiting the garrets of Western 
cities. Thus, if some dwellers of our 
own Greenwich Village are traditionally 
called Bohemians, know ye that the name 
stems from the history of the gypsies. 

Kasloy’s tribe missed Bohemia on its 
way to our shores. After many decades 
if not centuries in Russia, it trekked to 
Serbia, Greece, Turkey and Spain, and 
then sailed for America. It had money, 


As the picture above indicates, traces of their 
Hindu ancestry can still be noticed in the faces 
of the Romany folk. At the left, women are 
sewing dresses from colorful remnants pur- 
chased from pushcarts at a few pennies apiece. 
The gypsies still wear much jewelry but in 
these evil days a good deal of it may come 
from the five and ten cent stores. 


earned—if we are to believe the legend— 
through making copperware for the Tsar. 
The tribe arrived here in 1877, headed 
by a great-uncle of the present leader. 
It prospered. 
- Time was—particularly in the years 
from 1913 to 1917—-when Steve Kaslov 
and his gypsies made good money, or 
“innocent dollars,” as the king terms it. 
They made it by shipping horses from 
Pittsburgh down South and in other simi- 
lar deals. “We were horse-trade ad- 
visors,” says Steve. Why, even up to 
1928 things were all right with him, he 
recalls with mournful pride and no little 
astonishment. One year he had as much 
as sixty thousand dollars in cash! “But 
now look, I live on eighty-three dollars 
a month, relief money.” We _ asked: 
“What happened to all your money?’ 
He answered, his lip straight, his eye 
level: “Lost it in my service to my peo- 
ple. When the depresh hit us, I helped 
all my gypsies.” 

What with their numerous children and 
the semi-clan system, the 2,500 gypsies 
of New York number but 155 or 160 
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families. Of. these, only ten families 
have independent means, while the rest 
cost the city about $100,000 annually in 
relief money. The gypsies went on re- 
lief in 1935, which meant that they had 
to prove their residence here. This they 
did by giving up their wanderings, a hard 
decision to make, indeed. 

At first they lived in vacant stores, fill- 
ing the interior with wild-colored draper- 
ies and the windows with posters adver- 
tising their skill in palmistry. They slept 
on the floor, covering themselves with 
huge feather-beds, a habit brought from 
the chilly fields of their old traveling 
years. The prohibition of fortune-telling 


made them shift from stores to cold-water 


flats. Except for the absence of hand- 
reading posters, and for the installation 
of a big iron stove in one corner, the 
tableau remains the same. The spirit, 
however, is more melancholy. 

Yes, the gypsies are gloomy these days. 
They are somewhat frightened by their 
new poverty. It is new in the sense that 
it is no longer an independent, unsuper- 
vised poverty. Strangers come as guar- 
dians rather than as clients, and that is 
gall and wormwood. Relief workers, 
visiting nurses, all sorts of inspectors 
may be well-meaning but officious and 
patronizing nonetheless. We, too, were 
eyed suspiciously when we first ap- 
proached the gypsies in their homes. 

There were two of us—your writer 
and his friend, Alexander Alland, the 
photographer. We had come to the gypsy 


SEEKING ADVICE 


Gypsy women often congregate in the home of a venerable matron to seek advice or 

sympathy. Pursuing clannish life, gypsies are secretive with strangers. They are 

distrustful of doctors and only a very grave sickness will force a gypsy to enter a 

dispensary or hospital. Since they have been accustomed to living in tents, gypsy 

homes are bare of furniture save for a few chairs reserved for men. Stacks of perinas, 
or goose down quilts, are seen lining the wall. 


settlement by following one of their girls. 
Her dress, even in the palette of colors 
of the crowded East Side, had arrested 
our attention. With unbelievable ease, 
looking neither right nor left, her strong 
graceful stride gently swaying the ample 
skirt and jangling the many metal adorn- 
ments, she had made her way through 
the mass of humans and pushcarts to a 
dingy tenement-house. 

Up and down the stoop a group of 
Romany people were sitting and standing. 
On the bare stone steps, warmed by the 
late autumn sun, gypsy women were 
squatting, and their husky, guttural ar- 
gument filled the air. In contrast to their 
loud voices and louder bandannas and 
dresses, there were the low tones and 
somber garb of the men. The men stood 
quietly, apart from the women. Appar- 
ently they were undisturbed by the 
wives’ excitement. Gypsy children of as- 
sorted ages played near the curb. A 
few calm females disregarded both the 
lure of the argument and the curiosity 
of the passerby. They sat with their 
breasts bare, nursing babies. 

Hard looks, directed mainly at Al- 
land’s camera, stopped us short in our 
greetings. However, both men and 
women became friendlier when we an- 
nounced we weren’t officials. The older 


and more suspicious among them smiled 
trustingly when we spoke Russian. “Come * 
in, come in,” they said. \ 

We came in. And not just once, but 
many times, on other days that fol- 
lowed. We asked questions, and listened 
to tales, and clucked our tongues to their 
woes. There were customs unfolded and 
history recited and even some dancing 
and singing done for us—in return for a 
bit of silver, of course. 

The king was the chief spokesman, 
naturally enough. And as naturally he 
spoke mainly of himself. 

Did we know that on his distaff side 
he was more rightfully American than 
many of our oldest stock? Yes, sirrie, 
his father was a Russian gypsy but his 
mother was a Cherokee Indian. 

He was born way down in Georgia in 
1888, and he was first recognized as a 
chief by ten gypsy families in 1910. 
It was then that he, a young man of 
but twenty-two, led their \caravan through 
Pennsylvania, doing such good business 
that they cleared about $5,000 for each 
family. His authority grew since then, 
gradually, until he and others began to 
speak of Steve Kaslov as King. 

His main function is that of admin- 
istrator of tribal laws and ceremonies, 


(Continued on page 40) 


AT THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The somber colors worn by Russian parishioners are relieved 
by splashes of bright hues of the gypsy costume. The yout 
maiden in the center background is holding a bottle brougal 
to the church to fill with holy water which will be used a5 
medicine by the superstitious. At the extreme right a Rus: 
sian nun is watching the gypsy woman in the foregrol 
who unwraps the food brought in for blessing. 


| oe 
| __- By CHARLES 
MORROW WILSON 


TN Iris Woolcock 
iS Some of the most important crops on) this hemis- 

_ phere are grown in Panama. Among them are 

_ bananas, some of which are here being loaded 
aa for shipment to the United States. 


SHORT CUT BETWEEN TWO OCEANS 


IPANAMA is an Indian word which means plenty of fish. That is a good 
and forthright way to name a country. Honors for the naming are prob- 
ably due to Vasco de Balboa. In 1502 Columbus had called the land Cas- 
tilla del Oro. Eleven years later when Balboa landed upon the Caribbean 
side, waded and chopped a way through the jungles and swamps and climbed 
rough and uninhabited mountains to gain a first occidental view of the 
Pacific, Balboa evidently heard the Indian word “Panama.” He put the 
word in circulation and there it has remained. 

The Isthmus country was then, as it is today, the geographic control board 
of the Western Hemisphere. Columbus reported it as such. Balboa con- 
firmed the report. Imperial Spain agreed, and for more than four centuries 
the world at large has continued to agree. 

But we gringos are inclined to link the word Panama with “canal.’’ We 
all know this forty-five mile Isthmus is unquestionably the most strategically 
important slice of land in this hemisphere or in the world. Now that an 
incredible bomb-dumping, map-changing war in Europe sees a stupendous 
all-Americas defense program claiming this Isthmus of Panama as focal 
point it is altogether reasonable that we should be “canal conscious.” 

While the Panama Canal is probably the most widely known and closely 
studied waterway in the world today, Panama itself is one of the least 
known American nations. It is the home of some of the most primitive 
Indians of the hemisphere, and of some of the most enlightened of all 
aboriginal Americans. It is a land of unmapped jungles; of fabulous gold 
caches; of large forests of mahogany, rubber, indigo and other valuable 
products. Panama is a strange world unto itself, blessed with all the bright- 
hued contradictions incident to a thousand years, or a thousand centuries 
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Gendreau 


For nearly five centuries men discussed the possibility of building a canal through the Isthmus of Panama. When 
America finally undertook this mighty task it required ten years and cost nearly four hundred million dollars. 


‘ 


add KEYSTONE OF HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 


of tropical living. It remains a land for 
gold hunters and jungle prowlers; for 
turtle fishers, coconut shakers and pearl 
divers. 

It is said that pearls were the money 
of Panama before white men began to 
tilt the inter-American applecart. In the 
course of his Caribbean voyages Colum- 
bus reported having sighted Panama na- 
tives “adorned with ropes of pearls,” 
and in support of these tall tales he pre- 
sented Queen Isabella with a sample pearl 
reputed to have weighed three hundred 
grams. DeSoto dug pearls from Indian 
graves, while Cortez in the cultured and 
sophisticated manner stole them from 
native royalties and the corpses of his 
victims. 

In any case precious finds from Pana- 
ma’s Pearl Islands have been conspicu- 
ous in European gem trade for almost 
four centuries, and since 1632 the annual 
pearl-take from the area has been re- 
corded in pounds, 

Panama is a land of romantic door- 
ways. Its palm-fringed coastlines to the 
south mark the New World stronghold 
of pearl fishing. Along the north, or 
Caribbean coast, stretching a hundred 
miles and more below the ancient port 
of Colon, are the San Blas Islands, per- 
haps three hundred in all, and an all- 
American stronghold for coconut shak- 
ing. 

Though only a few leagues from some 
of the most used shipping lanes of the 
world the San Blas have few ports of 
call. Their channels and currents are 
anything but attractive to steamship navi- 
gators, and the sinewy Indians who live 
principally on sea turtles and coconuts 
are very reserved. Asa race they cherish 
the illusion that since they have man- 
aged their own affairs reasonably well 
for the past thousand years, they can 
keep right on doing it. 


In mainland Panama you will see co- 
conut palms by the unnumbered thou- 
sands of acres. Roads and highways 
are lined with them. Commercial groves 
and plantations are numerous. For ex- 
ample in the Borcas del Torro district a 
commercial grove with more than 100,- 
000 bearing palms is perhaps the out- 
standing coconut plantation of this hem- 
isphere. 

But the untouted San Blas Islands 
also have coconut groves, covering 
more than 300,000 acres in all, policed 
and harvested by. these first Americans 
who probably know the coconut business 
as well or better than any other race in 
the world today. As regularly as days 
come and moons change these sequestered 
brown brothers harvest coconuts, load log 
dugouts and diminutive sailing sloops 
with this heavily burred barter and with 
enviable nautical skill arrive at Colon 
or other mainland points to sell, peddle 
or swap coconuts with remarkable busi- 
ness acumen. 

Panama is the New World home of the 
banana. Near the ancient cathedral of 
Panama City you will see a bronze 
plaque which marks the grave of Friar 
Tomas de Berlanga, the Spanish Jesuit 
who brought the first planting of bananas 
to this hemisphere, back in 1519. It was 
near the ancient port of Colon that a 
certain Carl B. Franc, a German ship 
steward, established the first commercial 
banana plantation of this hemisphere, 
during the early 1860's. 

Panama is also the home of what 
promises to be the first successful rub- 
ber plantation of the New World. This 
is a property of the Goodyear Company. 
It is located in the low country near 
Gatun Lake. Five years ago the jungle 
was cleared and planted with Brazilian 
hevea, a stately ashen-barked tree which is 
now the staple source of natural rubber 


YOUTHFUL CRAFTSMEN 


Panama is rich in tropical plants of all kinds. These youngsters are 
at work on a giant palm leaf to be used in a religious festival. 


Severin from Three Lions 
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are tremendous. This is an age of rub- 
ber, and of plantation-grown rubber. 
The American tropics were the original 
home of the hevea. But Dutch and Brit- 
ish enterprise stripped the forests an 
moved the trees half-way around ot 
globe to the Netherlands East Indies, me 
British Malaya and other great strong- — 
holds of the Oriental tropics; which y 
means that Britannia now controls rub- 
ber and that Singapore has replaced Para, i 
Brazil, as rubber capital of the world. 
Wild rubber, formerly a jungle grabbag . 
of the Amazon basin, is now almost — 
wholly replaced by plantation-grown 
rubber from the Orient. All the Ameri- — 
cas combined now produce only a little — 
more than one percent of the world sup- — 
ply, and even Brazil, homeland of all 
rubber industries, now imports most of its 
commercial supply from Singapore and 
points east. Today withthe world being 
ripped apart by war, our country gropes 
to regain a reliable American source of 
this tree-gum which has become as es- 
sential as iron and steel. If the Good- 
year experiment works, as there is good 
reason to believe it will, Panama may be- 
gin a new American era of plantation- 
grown rubber. 

Today less than five percent of the 
tillable land of Panama is under cultiva- 
tion. Its rural life is distinctly Arcadian 
—unending retinues of squatters who 
come and go and trade incessantly with 
an omnipotent jungle. There are numer- 
ous crops, some unusual and others — 
staple; chocolate or cacao, a graceful — 
silver-dappled tree which is the main or- 
chard crop of the land; also rice, corn, 
tobacco, indigo and balata—the latter a 
gum taken from a native tree and a 
staple adhesive material. There are 
numerous palm nuts, dye woods and cab- 


PRACTISING FOR JUNGLE WARFARE & 


Jungle service in Panama requires special training. This United s 
machine gun unit is going through maneuvers in the heavy under 


‘THE CATHEDRAL AT PANAMA 
CITY 


he city of Panama was founded by 
_ Pedro Arias de Avila in 1519 at the 
Pacific top of the Isthmus. After it 
was established, it straightway became 
the capital of the New World Empire 
of Spain. The Cathedral in its present 


| form was completed in 1762. 


| 


| imet timbers.\ Back in the provinces 
jof Darien and Vereguas are gold 
| mines, pioneered four centuries ago 
‘by conquistadors. It is virtually cer- 
|tain that Panama has important min- 
eral resources, such as lead, copper, 
“asbestos and manganese, which are 
still undeveloped. 


But the Panama jungle is the most 
widespread and commanding of the 
_undeyeloped resources. Without ques- 
tion it is one of the most riotously 
beautiful jungles in all the world. 
| Much of Panama’s soil is fabulously 
rich, indeed the richest ever put un- 
der analysis. The climate is com- 
pletely tropical, at least in the low- 
lands, which makes the jungle in- 
_eredibly green, dense and fast-grow- 
_ing.. Indeed plant life is so busy be- 
‘ing born that it appears to lack time 
| for age or death. 

| Panama jungles are paradise for 
| the botanist. There are million-acre 
gardens of strange palms and giant 
| flowering trees. Among them are the 
| buttercup tree, which is cupped with 
huge golden daffodils six inches in 
| diameter, and the giant lignum vitae 
| with its lovely wisteria-like blossoms ; 
| swamp bluebells ; and the incomparable 
orchids—which include the snow 
_ white “tear of the Virgin,” the blood- 
_red “Deadly Sin,” the pale ivory 
_ “Bride of Christ” and various daffodil- 
| yellow varieties. Jungle fauna is al- 
_ most as amazing, particularly the gor- 
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JUNGLE PET 
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le coati racoon is very easily tamed and makes a delightful pet. When 
| it goes to sleep it curls up with its nose against its stomach. 
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THE PLAZA IN THE 
METROPOLIS 


The plaza de Santa Ana in 
Panama. City is a comfort- 
able spot in which to relax. 
Along its tiled pavement 
passes a motley conglomera- 
tion of all races—Indians, 
Hindus, Chinese, Negroes 
and Arabs along with scores 


of tourists on their way 


through the Canal. 


geous-and exotic bird life, which includes 
giant humming birds, vari-colored paro- 
quets. and most impressive of all the 
snow white aigrette herons, which ply 
above jungle rivers. Besides the birds 
there are the iguanas, giant green lizards 
of Central America, descended directly 
from the dinosaur; perhaps millions of 
alligators and monkeys, a rather limited 
list of snakes and scorpions, a few tapirs 
and a sort of wildcat which natives call 
the lion. 

Panama is a highly personalized Amer- 
ican republic. But it differs from other 
similar American republics because 


geographically it is the control board of 
a hemisphere and a location of world 
destinies. It was so to mighty Spain 
of 1519 for which Pedro Arias de Avila 
then founded the City of Panama—at the 
Pacific tip of the Isthmus. 

That city was straightway named the 
capital of the New World Empire of 
Spain. To his “Real: Audiencia de Pan- 
ama” Charles V in 1538 gave outright 
jurisdiction over all Spanish dominions 
from Nicaragua to the Straits of Magel- 
lan. When the audacious conquests of 
Pizarro had changed the Empire of the 
Incas into Spain’s Viceroyalty of Peru, 


IN THE SAN BLAS ARCHIPELAGO 


Panama City became the clearing center 
and transportation base for the huge 
loot of the Incas which did much to 
make Spain the richest nation of Europe. 

Also to Panama City came supplies and 
materials with which Spain maintained 
her eight-thousand-mile lines of colonial 
posts and forts. In 1569 Charles V of 
Spain ordered built the first transcon- 
tinental highway of the Americas, a 
paved road from Panama City to Porto 
Bello on the Caribbean. One can still 
see jungle-strewn remnants of this great 
road and at least one of its huge, stone- 
arched bridges. Its story is now largely 


YOUNG VANITY 


The San Blas Indians are amongst the most primitive of the races in Panama. Their principal 
activity is the growing and harvesting of coconut palms which they carry to market in their 
frail sloops or log dugouts. 


This young San Blas girl has her 
own method of beautifying herself. 
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She touches up her eyebrows and 

wears a ring through her nostrils 

and quantities of beads around her 
neck. 


(lg Grace Line 


yey 


; of slaves, pack mules and bullcarts, cara- 
a of men and materials from all parts 


‘irom the Incas and Mayans, guns, . pow- 
‘der, lead and chains which served one 
of the most audacious conquests in man’s 
history, soldiers and livestock, priests, 
mendicants and adventurers. 

On the narrow Isthmus of Panama 
has been written an amazing story of the 
Science of transportation. It is a saga 
of jungle slashing, shoulder-packs and 
mule-trains; of the first transcontinental 
railway which in 1908 became the first 
railway owned by the United States gov- 
ernment; of the world’s most strategic 
canal and finally one of the most ad- 
vanced of all aviation centers. 

Balboa had no sooner seen the Pacific 
from a mountain peak of Darien, high 
upon the national divide of Panama, when 
-he wanted to sail on that great ocean. 
Within three years, or by 1514, he had 
performed the incredible feat of carry- 
ing two ships in pieces across the high 
backbone of the Isthmus and launching 
them for a voyage to the Peruvian coast 
and the richest treasure cache ever lifted 
by man. Washington Irving described 
that feat as the most amazing attainment 
in the entire history of Spanish America. 
For it was accomplished by a tiny band 
of conquistadors and perhaps thirty en- 
slaved Indians over a terrain which few 

white men would tackle even today. 

It is the one locale in all the hemisphere 
where in twenty miles you can cross a 
continent. I have traveled part of the 
way and I know that journeying from 
ocean to ocean over the Chiriquicito 
Trail is one of the most exciting adven- 
tures known to man. Measured as the 
crow flies, the actual pack-trail distance 
of the mountain crossing is about nine- 
teen miles. But one who can traverse 
it in less than seventy-two hours is a 
Barney Oldfield on muleback. 

' In terms of white man’s history the 

present canalway marks the most-used 

crossing of a continent. It is correctly 
Meaamed the) road of gold.” For the 
quest of gold brought white men to the 

Isthmus. Gold was magnet for the 

memorable exploration of Columbus, 

Pizarro and Balboa. Gold finds built 

Panama City. Gold was the bait which 

drew the throngs of buccaneers who de- 

stroyed the city. The same quest roused 

Panama from abandonment back in 1814 
' when the Isthmus again became the easi- 
est route to new caches of gold, this 
‘time in California. 

There is probably no dependable record 
of the thousands of forty-niners who 
‘crossed the Isthmus by land and re- 


____ crossed it with satchels and bags of fabu- 
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Severin from Three Lions 


VIGILANCE 


The canal and its entrances 


on both sides are closely watched day and night. 


Should it ever 


be the target of an air raid, a single high explosive bomb could seriously disrupt the operation 
of the canal. 


lous wealth. Forty-niners warranted the 
building and operating of a first Panama 
railway founded by United States capital 
and talent. In turn this railroad en- 
couraged and caused to crystallize the am- 
bitious attempt of de Lesseps and his 
French promotion company to span the 
Isthmus with a canal. The ambitious be- 
ginning and tragic failure of this attempt 
plus naval weakness demonstrated by the 
Spanish American war, plus numerous 
political and diplomatic complexities in- 
cident to France’s colossal defeat in Pan- 
ama’s jungles led the United States to 
complete the great canal—one of the 
most heroic chapters of modern engineer- 
ing. 

Conquest of the Isthmus becomes a 
basic history of the Americas. It pegged 
Spanish domination of a new world, and 
it incited Britain’s entry into it. Sir 
Francis Drake is said to have been the 
first Englishman to view the city of 
Panama, or to see the Pacific Ocean. 
He is reputed to have first seen the first 
town of the American Pacific from a 
“goodely and great high tree’ whereupon 
the impulsive subject of her majesty mus- 


tered his men, raided the town, and re- 
ported the capture of a stack of silver 
bars “seventy feet long, ten feet wide, 
and twelve feet high.” 

In 1669, almost three-quarters of a 
century after Drake’s death, another 
member of the British landed gentry, 
Henry Morgan by name, landed at Porto 
Bello one dark night, captured the town, 
looted and burned it, then destroyed the 
port. Next year the same forthright 
subject returned with a force of 1,400 
royally approved pirates, crossed the 
Isthmus afoot in twenty-nine days, and 
attacked the City of Panama, which then 
had a population of about eight thousand. 
Morgan opened the attack at sunrise Jan- 
uary 28, 1771, and burned and destroyed 
the town. 

The crown of Spain undertook to build 
a new Panama City—about six miles west 
of the old site, choosing a rockbound 
peninsula guarded on one side by a 
mountain, and upon the other by a suc- 
cession of coral reefs and tiny islands 
separated by numerous deep-water pas- 
For two more centuries the town 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SAVING THE 


VANISHING BIGHORN 


By RANDOLPH ROBERTS 


Photographs courtesy United States Department the Interior 


THE HEATH HEN has disappeared from the 
American scene. The bison is a zoo specimen. Is 
the great horned mountain sheep, most highly 
prized big game in the Rockies, next on civiliza- 
tion’s vanishing list? Not if Uncle Sam’s wild- 
life experts can help it. 

In three states, Wyoming, Idaho and Colorado, 
game management specialists, cooperating with 
the United States Forest Service and National 
Park Service, are investigating every phase of 
the bighorn’s life; its natural enemies; its food 
habits; and the thrilling battles for herd su- 
premacy among the adult rams, which sometimes 
last for hours. 

It’s high time this study was made. In 1937, 
according to Forest Service figures, the bighorn 
population in fifty-eight national forests was 
about ten thousand. In 1921 the population was 
13,700. So that in sixteen years the decline was 
twenty-six per cent. 

Since 1937 no official count has been attempted. 
But conservation authorities agree that today this 
magnificent animal is steadily on the decline. No- 
body knows exactly why. Lieutenant John J. 
Boyle, director of Pittman-Robertson wildlife 
conservation projects in Idaho (partly financed 
by Congressional appropriations) describes the 
new census as follows: 

“We don’t know what is destroying the moun- 
tain sheep. Some say hunters are killing them 
wholesale. Others claim coyotes and eagles. 
Then again you'll hear they’re crowded too much 
by cattle and horses; or it’s parasites or over- 
breeding. We don’t know but we’re going to find 
out.” 

Trained observers with field glasses and tele- 
scopic lens cameras follow the scattered bands 
wherever they go, up sheer rock ledges and down 
shale slopes, analyzing their food, inspecting their 


THE CONFLICT 


Duels between rival rams are a fre- 
quent occurrence. They charge each 
other at terrific speed, their horns 
meeting with such force that the im- 
pact can be heard a mile away, and 
continue the fight for hours until 
one or the other is victorious. The 
bighorns at the lower left were photo- 
graphed in Montana. How aptly the 
bighorns were named can be seen 
from the close-up below. The horns 
of the male may measure forty-two 
inches around the curve. 


habits, examining carcasses. Each field party 
utilizes on the average two men with horses, pack 
outfit, camping equipment, binoculars, maps, ete. 
Temporary base camps are set up throughout the 
region under study and the bighorn is watched at 
all seasons of the year. 

Already the investigators, who have been on 
the job since early last spring, have learned many 
important facts. One of the most disappointing is 
that one of the largest Wyoming herds which 
only a few years ago numbered one thousand 
two hundred bighorns, now numbers less than 
three hundred. 

On several occasions exciting battles between 
rival rams have been witnessed. These animals 
are four-footed torpedoes in action. They charge 
head-on, their horns striking with such force they 
can be heard a mile away. Rearing on their hind 
legs, they whirl and strike, making short lunges 
at each other. Finally they charge with great 
speed, aiming to meet squarely, horn to horn. 
They advance with forelegs rigid, much like box- 
ing humans, 

Are sportsmen depleting their numbers? Ap- 
parently not, so far as the present stage of the 
investigation can learn. For example, the Wyom- 
ing Fish and Game Commission issues permits 
during the hunting season for the legal killing 
of fifteen rams out of the well-known Crystal 
Creek herd. Up until the end of September, when 
a report was made, only three rams had been killed 
by sportsmen. And these certainly would make 
little difference in the future size of the flock! 

Most naturalists agree that coyotes, eagles 
and cougars are the most important natural 
enemies of bighorns. However, even among the 
Federal census-takers there are conflicting stories 
concerning the exact depredations of coyotes. Al- 
though the investigators have often tracked coy- 
otes for miles, in an effort to catch them in the 
act of murdering mountain sheep, according to 
official records they have never been able to prove 
whether coyotes actually kill the animals or 
merely eat those already dead. 

It has been observed that when bighorns are 
close to their natural range, with the protection 
it affords, they are very little concerned over the 
presence of a coyote. However, if for some rea- 
son the sheep have wandered a considerable dis- 
tance from their protective range, the presence of 
a coyote alarms them. Immediately they beat a 
hasty retreat to protective surroundings. 

In one section of Wyoming early last spring 
bighorn skeletons found in the range indicated 
that coyotes make a practice of driving mountain 
sheep into deep snow, thus making the kill com- 
paratively easy. The remains of one murdered 
lamb was examined but there was no conclusive 
evidence as to which predator was responsible for 
the kill. 

However, just to play safe the investigators 
trapped forty coyotes on this range in a two 
months’ period. Inside the stomachs of not a 
single one was found the slightest trace of moun- 
tain sheep meat or hide. 


There are countless arguments among natural- 
ists as to whether coyotes, even if they wanted to, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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| JTRarts OF — MAGELLAN’S is 
owe mina 4 ¢ r E Can PERILOUS HIGHWAY 
io TO THE PACIFIC 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


THE LAND OF FIRE 


When Magellan sailed through the waterway that separates Tierra del Fuego from the mainland, he called it the Channel of the Saints; but today it 

bears his name as do the clustered clouds of stars that hover overhead in these latitudes—the Magellantic clouds. That Magellan and his men were 

superb sailors is proved by the fact that he kept all his ships, except one lost by desertion, from being grounded on the passage through the Strait. 

Subsequent navigators in the centuries that passed have become more and more deeply impressed by the magnificent seacraft of these early mariners. 
Below is a typical section of the rocky, treacherous shore that borders the strait. \ 


‘HESE DAYS of wars aproad and 
mors of further wars nearer home, our 
Western Hemisphere begins to take on 
new interest and new values. Over- 
night, South America rises from the sea 
like a pearly continent of great price. 
ee the people of the United States of 
_the North, suddenly come to the realiza- 
“tion that during the century - and - two - 
thirds of our independent existence we 
_ have been neglecting, if not ignoring, our 
é BF xt-door neighbors and the logical mar- 
‘ket for many of our products and the 
source of many invaluable raw materials. 
_ In other words, the United States is 
discovering South America — commer- 
‘cially and touristically, historically and 
_fraternally — to be a land of fabulous 
_tiches that many wide-awake European 
nations have been exploiting for cen- 
. turies. We are giving them sharp notice 
that land-grabs by European empire seek- 
ers shall not be permitted and that: we 
intend to enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
in its strictest terms, from the borders of 
Panama in the north to the tip of Cape 
Horn in the south. 


In making this promise and threat, 
Uncle Sam is assuming obligations of 
great magnitude: Two trips to South 
America during which I traveled exten- 
sively made me realize that the Euro- 
peans have the situation pretty well in 
hand. Rarely indeed did I find the United 
States in a dominating position. In cer- 
tain regions our machines and our dol- 
lars do exert a powerful influence; for 
example in the nitrate and copper fields 

of Peru and among the oil wells of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. In the main, how- 
ever, we have not dealt wisely or tact- 
fully with South American problems. 
One of the main troubles has been our 
crass ignorance of native life, traditions 
and culture. Only too frequently Amer- 
icans have gloried in this fact and there- 
by ruined their opportunities. And what 
is more important in the present crisis, 
they have complicated the problems of 

_ our government in its effort to establish a 
harmonious relationship with the nations 
to the south of us. Fortunately we are 
now making every effort to rectify these 
errors. 


After the long trip south, a passage 
through the Strait of Magellan brings 
these problems into sharp focus. One 
thinks of the huge continent and the great 
nations spreading over hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles to the north and 

one realizes the magnitude of the effort 
which will be required to create solidarity 
on this hemisphere. And then the mind 
turns toward the past and to one of the 
"great Spanish explorers who did so much 
oa open up our new world—and worlds 


ond. 
Per es ee a | 


Ferdinand Magellan (born Portuguese 
Fernao Magalhaes, a name he renounced 
to become the Spanish Fernando Magal- 
lanes) blazed the way for all future 
world travelers on his famous circum- 
navigation of the globe four and a quar- 
ter centuries ago. 

Magellan set out from Spain on Sep- 
tember 20, 1519, hoping to find a pass- 
ageway through the continent of South 
America and then reach India which he 
thought lay only a short way beyond. 
His expedition was a costly one, consist- 
ing of five ships and two hundred and 
sixty-five men. The majority were Span- 
iards. The remainder included  thirty- 
five Italians, nineteen Frenchmen, one 
Englishman and one German. Only one 
ship with thirty-five on board survived 
the terrible two years that followed. The 
final hundred days it took to cross the 
unexpectedly vast sea that lay between 
South America and Asia—so calm and 
“peaceful” that Magellan named the body 
of water, the Pacific Ocean—proved to 
be the most terrible part of their journey. 
Supplies did not hold out and the men 
were desperate. First, they ate all the 
leather holding the rigging, then they ate 
the ox hides and sawdust and finally the 
rats in the hold. When they hove in 
sight of the island now known as Guam, 
and later became the first white men to 
lay eyes on the Philippines, they were in 
the last stages of starvation and disease. 

Magellan’s troubles in the Western 
Hemisphere culminated in the Strait 
that now bears his name. After trying 


in vain to break through the continent by _ 


nearly every waterway along the coast, 
the expedition at length came to the 
Strait. All except Magellan himself 
agreed that they had reached the end of 
their rope and clamored to return to 
Spain in the direction from which they 
had come more than a year before. 


Meanwhile, Magellan’s party had been 
befriended by the natives. They called 
them Patagonians, or “big-footed giants.” 
The superstitious sailors feared these 
savages. Their fears were further ex- 
cited by the sight of huge bonfires lit 
upon the neighboring hills, which led 
them to name the region to the south, 
Tierra del Fuego, or “The Land of Fire.” 
Finally, when the natives showed great 
agitation over Magellan’s determination 
to explore the Strait in the hope of find- 
ing a passage to India, a bloody mutiny 
flared. It was not quelled before one of 
the ships sailed off in the night and never 
was heard from again. Against the om- 
inous warnings of the Patagonians, Ma- 
gellan and his reduced company plunged 
into the mist rising about the entrance to 
the channel like steam from a witch’s 
cauldron, which all hands on board be- 
lieved it really to be. 


VETERAN OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


Old sailing ships similar to those which used 

to beat their way around the Horn are occa: 

sionally seen in the Strait. The southernmost 

part of South America, Magallanes has been 

a port of call for generations of whalers and 
merchant vessels. 


James Sawders 
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I recall a similar feeling of fear and 
distrust as all hands were piped on deck 
and I joined them six o’clock one Febru- 
ary morning. Our one thousand-ton Juan 
Picho was just entering the Strait from 
the West Coast. It was raining cats and 


dogs, as it has a habit of doing in this 


region, three hundred days a year, eleven 
hours a day. I watched the lights of the 
little flotilla of pilot boats disappear and 
it seemed like leaving all hope behind, 
although we had taken a couple of the 
hardy pilots aboard. I had the same sen- 
sation, I recall, on shooting the falls and 
rapids of the Kiso River in Japan in a 
frail wooden skiff. In a similar manner 
we were being sluiced along on the swift 
turbulent tide that falls thirty feet be- 
tween the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

Chilled to the bone by the penetrating 
dampness and a thermometer lingering a 
few degrees above freezing—for this was 
early autumn in these Antarctic waters— 
I sought a sightseeing point on mid-deck. 
Here I could hug the grating where the 
greasy hot air from the engine room 
escaped, and here I saw a sign in three 
languages: 
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MAGALLANES STRAIT INFORMATION 
FOR MARINERS 


Caution I. 

“The entrance to the Strait of Magellan 
should be approached and navigated with 
great care. The velocity of the tidal 
streams, the variability of their direction 
off the Cape Froward and the Cape of 
Ten Thousand Virgins, and the absence 
of fixed objects with which to guide the 
ship, make the determination of position 
and the steering of an intended course 
very uncertain, 

Caution II. 
“The buoys are not to be depended upon. 
Caution III. 

“Special Advice! Settlements along 
shore, which may be used as places of 
refuge for shipwrecked mariners and 
others, have been established at the fol- 
lowing points: * * * 

“In the event of a vessel being disabled, 
wrecked or abandoned, inform the follow- 
ing: * * * 

I turned to one of the crew who was 
anxiously looking over the side. “Many 
vessels wrecked ?” 

“Hundreds,” he assured me, crossing 
himself. 

“Ever been wrecked yourself in the 
Strait ?” 

He looked at me pityingly a moment. 
“They don’t live to tell. Maybe you shall 
see.” 

That was sufficient information to hold 
me the rest of the voyage—if I survived 
igre 

It occurred to me with a feeling of 
fatality that it was much too late now to 
follow my evil premonitions about this 
old tub when I-boarded it at Concepcion. 
It had been highly recom- 
mendid by a group of Ger- 
mans at the little German 
hotel where I was stopping. 
Several members of the crew 
were German just as half the 
population of the town had 
seemed to be German. The 
one point in favor of the 
Juan Picho was the fact that 
it was the only vessel sailing 
“down to the bottom” for the 
next thirty days. “So few 
will risk their ship,” they 
told me. 

Cockroaches were to be 
expected, but when we 
sprang a leak and salt water 
somehow seeped into the 
foodstores and we got into the 
Humboldt Stream straight 
off the Antarctic ice beds 
with no place to sit, stand or 
walk comfortably on the roll- 
ing deck, I began to see 
things in their true light. It 
was not the “pleasant excur- 
sion” I had been told about. 
But if it had been made 
aboard a modern liner I know 
I would never have appreci- 
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ated the grim grandeur of the Strait. In- 
stead, I got the Magellan slant. 

The scenery began to emerge with the 
growing daylight like the image on a 
photographic film in a hypo bath. It was 
fantastic. Huge mountains with rounded 
summits and mighty glaciers loomed 
ahead: In that granular sunlight sifting 
through the mist they took on a ghostly 
beauty. 

The turbulent waters at length became 
uncannily calm and turned into a sinister 
green in mid-channel. Here and there in 
mid-channel needlepoints of granite 
seemed to dart up like serpent’s fangs 
and I could see the helmsman aided by 
a seaman straining at the wheel and dex- 
terously avoiding what would surely have 
been a fatal blow. These were mountain 
peaks, and more than one ship had 
crashed against one of them and then 
slid down the side to a watery grave at 
the bottom of a beautiful marine valley 
hundreds of fathoms below. I could feel 
the engineer putting the brakes on the 
skidding ship and bringing her down to 
five knots as the shorés tightened up on 
us from a leeway of ten to two miles. 
and a Loreleilike glacier coming down 
to the water’s edge beautifully beckoned 
us into peril. 

Within a half hour, we spotted a ti- 
tanic glacier, miles across. It was a vast 
field of ice lying in a crevasse where it 
had been cradled for a thousand years 
or more. Above it towered serried moun- 
tain peaks taking fantastic forms, but 


SHEEP RAISING AT THE BOTTOM OF THE WORLD 


Flanked by the lofty Andean peaks, the plains at the tip of South 
America afford ideal pasture for sheep which produce some of 
the world’s finest wool. This lonely herder with his dogs is watch- 
ing one of the flocks which is being driven to.corrals for shear- 
ing and for docking the lambs’ 


concentrated. 


Authenticated News 


tails in which all their fat is 


none lacking the stolid dignity of the: 
less. These mountains were far less pi 
turesque than the Alps. Every forr 
tion was fashioned with that deeper 
nificance that permitted on trifling fli 
of fancy. They suggested legends ar 
epics of primitive gods, of the fearfu 
ness of the elements and of the frightf 
magnificence of the earliest earth. Al 
were grim, lowering, massive. The mou: 
tains seemed to rise beyond our fini 
vision into the eternal mists. The water 
sank beneath us amidst their infinituc 
of submerged mountains and valleys. — 
No wonder Magellan’s men went 
nearly mad with fear and that one ship i 
turned back and was lost! Here is a land 
of terror and awe. These primeval sky-— 
scrapers, these monuments of solid gran- 
ite and ice have endured unchanged for 
centuries and eons. Each seam in those 
mountainsides was a wrinkle represent-_ 
ing perhaps thousands of years of time, 
as we reckon it. The winds blow, the i 
seasons come and go, the ice, the snow 
and even earthquakes join in the titanic 
battle to destroy them. Once in ten thou-_ 
sand yeats perhaps one of these titans is — 4 
wounded. Maybe a weakling slides to the 
bottom of the sea. But the stalwarts re-— 
main forever; frowning, glowering, but 
never smiling. 
It was late afternoon before the shores 
began to be less formidable. At one ~ 
point, the channel was scarcely a mile in ~ 
width. The mountains dipped and came ~ 
down to the edge of the water as though — 
to drink and their sides be- 
gan to blossom with trees 
that looked at first like green” 
moss in the distance. Rows 
of islands began to appear in — 
the channel instead of the 
granite mountain tips. The 
mists began to clear and — 
clouds of muddy hue were 
thrown like soiled scarves — 
about the fair white shoul 
ders of the Highest snow | 
peaks. - DS 
Next morning we A in’ 
the excellent harbor of the — 
metropolis of the Strait, Ma- — 
gallanes, or as it is some- — 
times called, Punta Arenas. 
eed 2 oe eek .. 
The first notice that met — 
our eyes as we stepped _ 
ashore, was a crude sign in- 
English: “This way to the - 
Zoo.” . We. asked if . thisi™ 
legend in our native tongue — 
was due to the fact that there — 
were many Americans here. | 
“T suppose you mean 
Americanos del Norte?” ny 
informant corrected, obvi- 
ously annoyed by our impli- — 


RAMPARTS OF ICE 


James Sawders 


ey At many places the shores of the Straits of Magellan are flanked by mighty glaciers which originate in the Andes. It is easy to imagine 
Pe the fear these massive walls of ice inspired in Magellan’s sailors as their clumsy ships moved perilously through the Strait. 


y cation that we were the only Americans 


in the Americas. “That notice is British, 


not American. There are practically no 
_. Americans of the North here. Mostly 


i 


_ English, or Scotch, I should say. And 
- Yugoslavs.” 
_ During the following five days nearly 
all the strange facts concerning this 
unique town were told me. Much of the 
.- _ information was imparted convivially as 
a social amenity, over a local sweet at the 
_ Zoo, or a cup of tea at the Monastery, 
_ Or an apéritif in the curious café on the 
__ plaza or finally at the 10 p. m. dinner at 
the hotel. There was always someone 
ready to talk a species of English to 


. Be cneers. One reason for this, no doubt, 
lay in the circumstance that strangers 
were so rare and communications with 


po Pe 


the outside world so very infrequent. 

The city was named originally Punta 
Arenas—or Sand Point—because it af- 
forded the only safe stretch of beach 
with a good harbor along the 320 miles 
of the Strait. Later it was called Magal- 
lanes. In time it became the home port 
of several steam and sailing vessels that 
called at numerous ports on the Fuegian 
Archipelago, 

Magallanes holds the distinction of be- 
ing the southernmost town in the world. 
It is located approximately 1,000 miles 
farther south than Cape Town in Africa. 
It lies awkwardly 1,427 miles south of 
Valparaiso, the Capital of Chile. Because 
of its dismal remoteness from human life 
and traffic, it was originally used as a 
convict station, some of the more pros- 


perous native merchants of today having 
stemmed from that social group. Its 
growth and prosperity as an honest man’s 
community began with the introduction 
of sheep farming, Today it numbers 30,- 
000 inhabitants and is the center of an 
important ranching and lumbering re- 
gion. Its principal drawback seems to be 
its inaccessibility by land and the ap- 
pallingly long distances by sea to its near- 
est consumer markets. 

Those expecting to find a_ typical 
Spanish South American town will be 
disappointed. Magallanes was laid out 
and built “on the square,” as though ac- 
cording to the Civic Planning Commis- 
sion of some midwestern American 
boom town. Six broad streets parallel 


(Continued on page 39) 
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BINOCULARS FOR BRITAIN 


ee 
_ It is surprising in how many simple 
_ and unexpected ways Americans can help 
_ the people of Great Britain in this time 
_ of crisis. The President of the National 
_ Travel Club recently received a personal 
_ appeal from St. Mary’s Hospital in Lon- 
_ don, one of the largest institutions in 
; that city. The request was for binoculars 
_ to be used by roof “spotters” whose duty 
it is to warn the personnel of the hospital 
_ of approaching enemy planes. To quote 
_from a letter recently received: “They 
(the personnel) have no field glasses, 
which sounds stupid but as a matter of 
fact they are as scarce as gold dust.” 

As a result of this appeal the President 
is asking any members who may have 
field glasses that have been discarded to 
donate them to the worthy cause of sav- 

_ ing patients, nurses and doctors from 
death from the skies. Already the Presi- 
dent has been able to collect, largely 
from his own friends, enough glasses to 
‘equip St. Mary’s and nine other hospitals. 
He is anxious, however, through the mem- 
bership of the National Travel Club, to 
supply the many other London hospitals, 
which are of course equally in need of 
them. 

All members who would like to donate 
field glasses to this worthy cause are 
urged to send them to the Secretary of 
the Club, 116 East 16th St., New York, 

' who will see that they are forwarded to 

the proper authorities in London. 


4, 
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INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL 


_ The growing volume of inter-American 
travel is offered as evidence that the na- 
tions of the New World are drawing ever 
closer together in maintaining peace and 
freedom in the Western Hemisphere. 

Travel increases between the United 
States and other areas in the Western 
Hemisphere ranved from twelve to forty- 
_ eight percent in the first half of 1940 as 

compared with the same period of 1938, 

while simultaneously, the once mighty 

‘transatlantic stream of travel dwindled 

to a mere trickle, W. Bruce MacNamee, 

Chief of the United States Travel Bureau 

reported to Secretary of the Interior 

Harold L. Ickes, today. 

“These figures mean,” MacNamee de- 
clared, “that travel leaders throughout 
the Americas have successfully prevented 
the travel which once went to the Old 

_ World from drying up at its source. Most 

of this travel has been captured for the 
_ Western Hemisphere”. 

The top gain of forty-eight percent was 

registered in travel from South America 
to the United States. The Good Neighbor 
policy is apparently having practical re- 

_ sults; it is held to be largely responsible 

_ for diverting northward the travel which 
_ went to Europe before the war. 

_ _ Travel Bureau ‘figures show, Mr. Mac- 
_ Namee said, that conversely, American 
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tourists and business representatives are 
touring Latin America in greater num- 
bers. ‘Travel to South America from this 
country increased fifteen percent for the 
first six months of 1940 as compared with 
1938. To Mexico and Central America, 
the increase was about the same, twelve 
percent. 

West Indian points were the only un- 
favorable item on the travel ledger of 
the Western Hemisphere, the report 
showed. Confusion in the shipping world 
at the outbreak of the war in September, 
1939, drastically curtailed cruise travel. 
By the beginning of 1940, however, this 
situation had clarified and travel to West 
Indian centers was once again approach- 
ing normal levels. Final returns for the 
January-June period of 1940 show that 
travel to the Caribbean was back to 86 
per cent of the 1938 level. 

Much of this travel gain, the report 
pointed out, resulted from the elimina- 
tion of Europe as an outlet for travel 
from the New World. The number of 
United States citizens traveling to Europe 


dropped over 95 percent in the January- 


June period of 1940 as compared with 
1938, declining from 57,647 persons to 
2,730. Curiously enough Europeans con- 
tinued to come to the United States in 
substantial numbers, so that for the 1940 
period, a decrease of only 39 percent as 
compared to 1938 was experienced, the 
drop in numbers being from 57,123 to 
35,385. 

“Whether or not these radically 
changed currents of travel will continue 
in the same direction after the war is 
over or revert to the pattern which pre- 
vailed up to the outbreak of the war”, 
MacNamee concluded in his report, “they 
will have brought very tangible economic 
benefits to the whole of the Western 
Hemisphere. The traveler is always the 
forerunner of new economic markets. He 
sees the varied products of many differ- 
ent lands, learns their value to him, and 
creates a demand for them within the 
circle of his acquaintances on his return.” 


A THREAT TO BIRD LIFE 


American and world-wide bird life faces 
its worst threat in the last three decades 
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because of renewed extensive use and sale 
of bird plumage and feathers on women’s 
hats, according to evidence made public 
today by the National Audubon Society. 

Details of what is claimed to be the 
resumption of illegal traffic are contained 
in “Bird Life”, the Society’s official pub- 
lication. Under the title “Massacred for 
Millinery” the Society’s investigator, 
Richard H. Pough, summarizes his find- 
ings. 

Feathers of more than forty species of 
wild birds are being illegally offered for 
sale, Mr. Pough charges, following a sur- 
vey of millinery shops, millinery depart- 
ments and wholesale establishments in 
New York and Philadelphia. During the 
investigation more than two hundred dif- 
ferent feather samples were purchased, 
and identified with the aid of specialists 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

Twenty-four different New York and 
Philadelphia firms were discovered to be 
selling Condor feathers, either on hats 
or to the millinery trade in the form of 
raw, undyed feathers. Golden Eagle 
feathers were on sale at thirty places and 
Bald Eagle feathers at a dozen different 
establishments. Among other native 
American birds on the legally protected 
list of the states of New York and Penn- 
sylvania are the Whistling Swan, Osprey 
and Great Blue Heron. Feathers of these 
birds are also being openly sold in both 
cities. 

Varieties of foreign birds, whose plum- 
age is illegally on sale, includes such 
birds as the European Blue Jay, the 
Jabiru, Maribou and Siberian Storks, the 
Steppe Eagle, at least eight different 
kinds of pheasants, the Lesser Bird of 
Paradise, Great Bustard, Indian King- 
hunter, Red and Blue Macaw, Common 
Roller, Crested Screamer, Long-tailed 
Widowbird, Capereaillie, Ruddy Shell- 
duck, European Teal, Whooping Swan, 
South American Rhea, Laysan Albatross 
and Philippine Pelican. 


CARIBOU ON THE MARCH 


One hundred thousand barrenland cari- 
bou, hardy northern species noted for its 
annual migrations, are sweeping down 
from the Arctic barrens to feeding 
grounds between The Pas and Churchill 
along the Hudson Bay Railway. F. F. 
Kerr, just returned from a fur buying 
trip along the Hudson Bay and Canadian 
National Railways, estimated 100 animals 
stood between each telegraph pole. The 
animals are traveling 15 to 20 miles deep 
along the railway while many already 
had crossed the turbulent Nelson River. 
At certain points it was necessary for the 
train’s whistle to be blown in order to 
clear the tracks. Terrified, the great herds 
raced into the bush country except for a 
few of the older “bucks” who bellowed 
their defiance and charged the train. 
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This typical mountain scene was made with an ordinary film. The back- 
ground is blurred and indistinct. 


THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


VACATION in the mountains 

is something to be remembered 
for years, but too often memory re- 
mains unsupported because practically 
all our photographs do not “turn out 
well.” The camera shows a distance 
of perhaps a quarter mile and then 
the landscape fades into the sky with 
no hint of the vista which we found 
so beautiful when the shot was made. 
In short mountain photography is 
disappointing. But it need not be. 

Suppose we start with the sky. 
There is nothing in the sky except 
atmosphere yet it has a distinctly 
bluish color. This is caused by the 
blue rays of light being reflected and 
re-reflected by drops of moisture and 
other particles suspended in the air. 
Violet, blue and green are most easily 
deflected, orange and red being more 
difficult to turn aside. So if we could 
only exclude the blue family of colors 
from our camera we might photo- 
graph the sky as it is, that is as 
black. And if we use a red filter we 
do just that. 

The blue haze seen so often in 
mountainous countries is exactly the 
same thing as the blue sky, and it 
may be eliminated by exactly the 
same means, namely by the use of a 
red filter. With such a filter pan- 
chromatic film must be used because 
other films are not sensitive to the 
red light which is the only light to 
pass through the filter. 

Of course, when using the red fil- 
ter so much light is lost that the ex- 
posure time must be increased. This 
may be done either by opening the 


diaphragm of the lens two stops or 
by increasing the time of exposure 
about four times. So, if your meter 
indicates 1/200 second at £8 for the 
panchromatic film you are using, the 
correct exposure would be 1/200 at 
£4 or 1/50 at £8. (This is the case 
when the film and filter combination 
call for four times increase. The in- 
a varies with both film and fil- 
cl 

Even the red rays are deflected 
somewhat and in the case of heavy 
haze, even the red filter will not give 
clear-cut detail to the horizon. In 
this case infra red may be used. In- 
fra red film is available for all popu- 
lar camera sizes in the major brands, 
and as it is used just like ordinary 
film, there are no new details of tech- 
nique to be learned. 

Infra red film used without a filter 
gives about the same result that the 
old-fashioned N.C. Kodak film gave, 
but when used with a red filter it 
produces photographs by the invisible 
infra red or heat component of light. 
The exposure with infra red is ar- 
bitrary, but with a red filter the aver- 
age exposure is 1/25 second in sun- 
light, with an aperture of £3.5 for 
hazy days, £4.5 for ordinary sun- 
light and f£5.6 for intense midsum- 
mer sunlight. 

Remember that with infra red film 
shadows are much darker than usual 
so shaded slopes will appear black. 
It must also be remembered that the 
sky will be very dark, so the infra 
red photograph, while it serves to cut 
through the haze, will present an 


In this picture the model has been posed appropriately so as to suggest 
the height of the mountain on which she stands. 


appearance quite different from the 
actual scene as seen by the eyes. 

These remarks have been made 
with reference to haze only. Neither 
the red filter nor the infra red will 
cut through water vapor which makes 
up fog and clouds. Neither will they 
penetrate smoke, although this is a 
rarity in mountainous regions favored 
by vacationists. 

The calculation of the initial ex- 
posure is also a problem. Photo- 
graphs taken from a height are often 
underexposed because the meter read- 
ing has been taken by pointing the 
meter directly to the front. This 
means that the majority of area ex- 
posed to the meter was from the op- 
posite sky. Meter readings from 
mountains should be made by inclin- 
ing the meter at about forty-five de- 
grees downward, reading the open 
slope of the hill upon which you are 
standing. This will give you sufficient 
exposure to cut the shadows. 


For wide open vistas, the inclina- 
tion should be just a little downward 
because in the. distance shadow detail 
loses importance. Such subjects are 
usually lacking in bold contrast, and 
for that reason over exposure should 
be avoided. Here we have two op- 
posing techniques, a reading to in- 
sure full exposure in ordinary shots 
where there is a foreground (as is 
usually the case) and the reading to 
insure short exposure when the sub-. 
ject is without near foreground. 


Recently we spent a week on the 
Sky Line Drive along the crest of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. The drive is 
built with frequent observation bays 
where a car may be driven off the 
road while the occupants get out and 
enjoy the scene. Most of these bays 
are arranged to look right out over 
the distant ranges, and the scenes 
revealed are truly beautiful—but they 
are not very good camera material. 


The rocks at the right and the car are dwarfed by the surrounding hills 
and therefore add to the impression of great size. 


This is the same view as that at the left, made with infra red. Note t the 
distant horizon: 


In each bay car after car would drive 
up, the occupants tumble out fe 
cameras spring into action. Rare 
indeed was a filter in evidence, and 
almost without) exception the photog- 
rapher crowded right up to the a 
pet and shot out into the void 4 
any rate that will be the impressi 
derived from their finished films. 

For such subjects use only p 
chromatic film and nothing ame 
than an orange filter. A red filter 
much better, and for pure haze “ 
ting use only infra red. 

Now as to the relief, the composi- 
tion and general arrangement. Ai, 
open vista appears diminutive in si 
when the photograph is _ finished 
About the only thing to be done 
to project the scene in a lantern 
to make an enlargement of at lea 
14x17 inches. There are serious ob 
jections to both methods. Therefo 
it is best to avoid this effect from 
the beginning by establishing the fore- 
ground plane, which serves as @ 
standard of comparison for the mort 
distant planes. It also often esta 
lishes a plane of angle which mak 
the slopes of the mountainside ap- 
pear much steeper than they oth T= 
wise would. 


The character of the foregroun 
may be varied. The usual foreground 
in wooded mountains is a group. 
trees, two or three to a half doze 
in treeless mountains boulder forma: 
tions may be used effectively. In bo! 
cases the human figure may or m 
not be used according to the dictat 
of the photographer’s prefere 
When it is used the model should 
shown looking out over the dist 
scene. 


Er ha a 
Address your camera questions to. 
C. McKay, care of Travel Magazin 
116 East 116th St., New York om 


oe diameter. “T’'m giving you 


p the Ee ad timepiece into 
est pocket. Lyon prizes this big 
er above all the hundred-odd 
ches and clocks he has collected, 
my from dusty barrooms and liv- 
g rooms of long abandoned build- 


yon offers visitors a choice of 
fe imprisonment in his jail or hang- 
from a historic gallows—in fun, 
course. 

More than one bad man of the past 
occupied Lyon’s tiny jail, which 
measures no more than eight feet.on 
each side. Lyon heard of the jail 
last year when traveling through San 
Bernardino, California. “She’s buried 
in a canyon,” he was told. He 
searched two days before locating 
the steel structure, half covered by 
sand and dirt. It had been swept 
away by a severe flood in 1864. One 
prisoner occupied the cell when the 
flood descended and he supposedly 
perished in the raging waters. The 
jail, now eighty-seven years old, is 
badly rusted, but still strong enough 
to hold even a Houdini. It is large 
enough for four persons, with clamps 
from which bunks may be hung. 

Lyon, as you have gathered, is a 
bit of a wag. Recently when a cer- 
tain Los Angeles reformer sought 
vainly to be arrested, Lyon sent him 
this letter: 

“Ghost City extends to you the 
courtesy of its steel jail. This city 
is unincorporated, consequently your 
stay would entail no expense to the 
taxpayer, as there is none. I will fur- 
nish a comfortable cell for you, in- 
stalling furniture and bedding, lace 
curtains, cooking accessories and pot- 
tery. I will also allow you five dollars 
a day for food.” 

The museum may be said to have 
started with a stamp. Having ac- 
quired considerable wealth from a 
transportation and warehousing com- 
pany, Lyon was seeking some outlet 
for his energies when a friend sug- 
gested he collect rare old stamps of 
the West, Western franks, particu- 
larly. 

Several thousand stamps scarcely 
fll a museum, so Lyon turned his 
interest toward larger relics, those 
which the public can see and appre- 
ciate more easily. He visited Bear 
Valley in Mariposa County, where he 
came upon an old store run by a 
Mrs. Trabuca. In that business house 
he found several ladies’ bonnets which 
had been brought from the east in 
the fifties. For some unaccountable 
reason, moths had not destroyed 
them. He also found kegs of old 
square nails, old patent medicines, 
pink pills for pale people, hoop skirts 
and bustles, paper and celluloid col- 
lars, and square-toed shoes, such as 
the ‘dandies wore in the ’sixties. Not 
content with this find, and being un- 
able to buy the store itself, Lyon 
constructed a replica and placed the 
general store in the museum exactly 
as it was eighty years ago. He added 
to it other merchandise from Virginia 
City, Downieville and other ghost 
towns. 

In the mining camps Chinese 
weighed their own take on banjo 

cales. Although tiny, these served 


_ ‘THE PONY EXPRESS RIDES AGAIN 
(Continued from page 17) 


the valuable function of weighing the 


smaller amounts of dust taken by the 
Orientals, who usually took over 
“worked out diggings” abandoned by 
white men. 

Drama in varied forms may be 
read in many exhibits. There is, for 
instance, a blood stained barber chair. 
Lyon obtained this uncomfortable re- 
minder of a past era from Judge 
Scott, who vouches for this story: 

“The chair was brought to Cali- 
fornia by a Swiss countryman of 
Captain John A. Sutter, who came 
West with the ill-fated Donner party. 
During one Indian raid, the headrest 
was used as a weapon to repel the 
savages. It was brought in 1850 to 
Bear Valley on the back of a jackass 
and installed in a tent. Later General 
Fremont moved it to the Oso house, 
which he built. Kit Carson, U. S. 
Grant and several bandits were 
shaved in this chair. One man was 
murdered as he sat, and we were 
never able to remove the stains of 
that tragedy.” 

Men of the old West knew hard- 
ships, and were accustomed to diets 
of cactus, jackrabbits and sand. But 


‘they could obtain the refinements of 


better living, hot baths and good 
meals, provided they had the price. 
El Dorado Hotel in Hangtown— 
now Placerville—was one of the bet- 
ter California hotels in 1850. Sour- 
doughs and tenderfeet met at Hang- 
town, rubbed elbows over the gold 
pans, matched skill and fought over 
the card tables. But in the El Dorado 
dining room, a certain decorum was 
expected, even while paying three 
dollars for a square meal with dessert. 
If their eyes wandered over the 4 
la carte menu, they could satisfy a 
moderate appetite for some $4.75. In 
January, 1850, the menu read as 


follows: 
Ox tail soup (short) $1.50 
Beef tame from the states 1.50 
Two potatoes peeled 75 
Rice pudding and brandy 
peaches 2.00 


Or the customer could have “baked 
beans greased” for $1.00, “Jackass 
rabbit (whole)” at $1.00 and “Hash 
(17 carets)” at $1.00. 

“Payable in advance, gold scales at 
end of the bar,” diners were in- 
formed, as attested by a copy of the 
menu hanging in the museum. 

These relics, documents, signs and 
pictures have something interesting 
to say to layman and scholar alike. 
They represent an era which, in his- 
torical terms, vanished only yester- 
day; but it is an era that has been 
obscured by the rapid developments 
that followed so swiftly at the begin- 
ning of this century. Those who to- 
day are diligently engaged in the re- 
discovery of America realize how 
much we still have to learn about our 
immediate past. We know much 
less than we admit about our 
fathers and grandfathers, the kind 
of lives they lived, what they thought 
about, and the true value of the work 
they did. One never knows what 
humble object or what apparently 
trivial documents may reveal new 
truths. The wise historian follows 
every clue even if it leads him to an 
abandoned saloon in a ghost town or 
a junk heap on the edge of the old 


‘home town. 


* * * 


WHEN YOU COME TO NEW YORK 
IT WILL COST YOU NO MORE TO 
STOP AT THE PLAZA 


than at any other hotel of equal standing. Make 
the most of your visit to New York. Enjoy the 
elegance, the perfection of every detail, the charm 
of this distinguished hotel. Ideally located at the 
beginning of Central Park, in the social and 
amusement center. Subway station at the hotel. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
The PLAZA e@ Fifth Avenue at 59th St., New York 
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Flowers are blooming in this 
land that knows,no winter... 
picturesque, colorful, exciting 
Mexico... 

And your stay will be pleas- 
anter if you select the Reforma, 
for only the Reforma can offer 
you the courteous service and 
distinguished atmosphere of a 


truly fine hotel. 


Singles Doubles 
from $3.00 from $4.00 


For reservations address 
Mr. Manuel Carral, 
Supervising Manager 
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IHAGEE Vest Pocket 
AUTO ULTRIX 
Roll Film Camera 


Small, compact—it will fit in your pocket 
—yet has the advantages of a larger size 
camera, and produces cameo perfect pictures. 
Takes 8 pictures 244, x 34% or 16 pictures 
1% x 244. 

These cameras are fitted with fast TIhagee 
Anastigmat lenses which produce needle 
sharp negatives, permitting enlargements to 
large sizes without loss of definition or 
detail, Prontor shutter furnishes speeds to 
1/125ph sec., and the Compur to 1/300th 


sec. 
With f4.5 Ihagee Anast. Lens 
Prontor Shutter mate *, $12. 95 


With [3.5 Ihagee Anas $18 95 


Compur Shutter ... 
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Bind Your 
Copies of 


TraVelt 


Handsomely bound in 
blue cloth, stamped 
the binder 
has the appearance 


in gold, 


of a rich volume. 


Postpaid, $2.00. 
Holds 12 copies. 


TraVef 


116 East 16th St., N. Y. 


TWO-SIDED 
LITE-UP MIRROR 


for shaving 
or make-up 


One side plain mirror, the other 
side, magnifying glass. Light is 
non-glare, giving exact reflec- 
tion for perfect shaving or 
make-up. Extra outlet for elec- 
tric razor, curler or dryer plug. 
Cut-off switch on side. Bronze 
finish, 934 inches high, 6 ft. 


cord. 


Equally useful to man or woman. 
So handy, you'll use it daily. 


$2. Postage Prepaid 


JACKSON COMPANY 
150-50 34th Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 
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NEW NAVAL BASES. IN THE CARIBBEAN . 


Strikingly different is the island of 
St. Lucia, just south of Martinique. 
Its chief harbor, Castries, is safe and 
deep, enclosed by hills, and peaks like 
verdant cones soar in the background 
to a height of three thousand feet. 
The valleys are well watered and 
choked with luxuriant vegetation, the 
savannas rich with humus in which 
almost anything suitable to the tropi- 
cal climate will grow. St. Lucia was 
a stronghold of the Caribs, whom 
neither the French nor English could 
subdue, though they persistently took 
turns at it until well into the 
eighteenth century. A strain of the 
virile Indian blood can be detected 
in the Negro peasantry today. 


The American base is to be at 
Gros Ilet Bay, five miles north of 
Castries, the capital. President Roose- 
velt considers it a good anchorage 
for small ships and in every way 
suitable for land and sea planes. Ap- 
proximately 120 acres have been 
granted, but the matter of further 
concessions at St. Lucia is being dis- 
cussed. 


It is more than two hundred miles 
from St. Lucia to Trinidad, the 
island ranking next to Jamaica in 
size and value among the British pos- 
sessions. The “Pitch Lake” of La 
Brea, at the southwestern end, is the 
main source of asphalt in the New 
World, and there are extensive oil 
fields as well. Cocoa and sugar are 
the leading crops. 


The geographical situation of Trini- 
dad made an American base there in- 
evitable. Close to the Venezuelan 
coast, the island is the warden of 
the southerly gateway to the Carib- 
bean Sea. The old catchphrase of a 
sheltered body of water being ca- 
pable of floating the navies of the 
world is true of the Gulf of Paria. 
Two prongs of land jut curiously 
from the rectangular bulk of Trini- 
dad, almost-touch South America and 
form the so-called gulf, which has 
exits at both ends — the Serpent’s 
Mouth and the Dragon's Mouth. 
Columbus arrived by this route on 
his third voyage. 


But at the time of writing, the 
United States and England have not 
been able to agree on a site for the 
was reliably reported in 
Washington that local authorities 
vainly tried to convince the Amer- 
ican mission that it should choose a 
section of marshy land, presumably 
the Caroni Swamp below Port-of- 
Spain. The cost of reclaiming the 
area would be prohibitive. A location 
northwest of the capital, which offers 
a good anchorage alongside high 
ground on which defense batteries 
can be placed was demanded instead. 
The argument went with due war- 
time secrecy to Secretary of State 
Hull and Anthony Eden, the British 
Foreign Minister, for final settlement. 


Whatever the local 
American fighting man will find 
Trinidad a strange, beautiful land 
for which familiarity with the other 
islands is no preparation. The geol- 
ogy, the flora and fauna, are South 
American and of the equatorial 
tropics at that. Trinidad never 
formed part of the submerged An- 
tillean continent, but was separated 
in prehistoric times from Venezuela, 


setting, the 


(Continued from page 15) 


probably by volcanic action. The last- 
mentiened is indicated by the seeth- 
ing beds of asphalt and by the ex- 
traordinary phenomenon which oc- 
curred at sea in 1911, some fifty 
miles from La Brea lake. Following 
loud detonations, columns of smoke 
and fire spouting from the water, a 
new islet three acres in extent made 
its appearance. It subsided slowly, 
but re-emerged with minor drama- 
tics in 1928. 


The sixth and last acquisition in 
the region will consist of two bases 
in British Guiana, one an airdrome 
and landing field for a patrol plane 
squadron, twenty-five miles up the 
Demerara River; the other a sea- 
plane base near Suddie on the west 
bank of the Essequibo River. These 
will constitute the military debut of 
the United States in South America. 
It was a prime necessity to dig in 
there, if the project for the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere was to 
be realistic and efficient. The Guiana 
footholds are equidistant (1,450 miles) 
from the Panama Canal and Natal, 
the port in Brazil nearest Africa. 
Outside the Caribbean, they will be 
like sentries over the short route to 
that sea from the Old World heading 
northwest, just as Bermuda is the 
mid-Atlantic outpost and Newfound- 
land watches the southwesterly angle 
by way of the Arctic. 


British Guiana is a territory of 
more than 90,000 square miles, of 
which the portions exploited by white 
men are the alluvial flat extending in 
ten miles from the ocean, and the 
banks of the rivers for a short dis- 
tance from their mouths. Sugar is 
grown on these lowlands. The huge 
mineral resources of the hinterland, 
including gold, have been merely 
tapped in spots. 


As I see it, the United States has 
obtained, or will shortly obtain under 
the existing agreement, all the Carib- 
bean sites that: she needs from Brit- 
ain, with the exception of one that 
she may yet require on the island of 
Barbados. The latter lies out in the 
Atlantic, a good hundred miles east 
of the main curve of the Lesser An- 
tilles. Barbados is the only isolated 
unit of the chain, and if seized by 
an enemy it would become a danger- 
ous threat. It would seem the part 
of wisdom to anticipate such an event 
by strengthening Barbados now. 


Cy 


US of PANE, 


In addition, the United ~ 
would do well to get footho 
Martinique, a French colony, a 
one of the group of Dutch is! 
off the coast of Venezuela, pr 
ably Curacao. Though Martini 
close to St. Lucia, where the flag 
to be raised, an additional post thi 
would have special advantages, ; 
all of them military. The Frer 
island has several splendid harbo 
and it commands more effectivi 
than does St. Lucia the best di 
water channel through the Less 
Antilles. Of at least equal force 
this time is the argument that 
only Britain, but every Europe 
country which has possessions in fl 
Caribbean should be asked to fac i- 
tate Western Hemisphere defense. — 


That is a reason for fortifying 
Dutch island, too. But in any ca 
the group consisting of Cura¢ 
Aruba and Buen Aire would have 
be seriously considered by the st 
tegists. They are within striking dis- 
tance of the priceless oilfields aro 
Maracaibo Lagoon, and they are n 
ural outposts ideas of the Spanish 
Main, the southern coast of the 
Caribbean Sea. A plane squadr 
base at Curacao is almost as neces- 
sary as the Jamaica base for the pro 
tection of the Panama Canal. ; 


Once enlarged along the lines in 
cated, the dominance of the United 
States throughout the region can 
never be shaken, save in the highly 
improbable event of defeat in a world 
war. The landlocked waters between 
the two Americas will become in a 
very real sense “our sea”’—the Ma 
Nostrum of the West. The present 
Old-World colonies must inevitably 
play a Pan-American role henceforth. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, has said that t 
leases from Britain constitute “one o 
the most important steps for national 
defense,” since the Panama Canal 
was dug. Going much further, Cap- 
tain Dudley W. Knox, naval his- 
torian, in charge of the Office of 
Naval Records and Library, Wash-_ 
ington, calls the deal “the greatest 
diplomatic stroke favoring the na- 
tional defense in our entire history.” 
Strong words those, but no exaggera- 
tion. 


‘Vhe significance of the (aalibesn in the New World is comparable . 
to that of the Mediterranean in the old. i 
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and continue until they run 

ouses. They are crossed by 
er ways and flanked with low 
gs with corrugated iron roofs. 
ublic buildings and business 
s are grouped, Spanish style, 
1 the large plaza. The same per- 
who frequent the plaza in sum- 
e said to congregate about the 
’s skating rink in winter: Chilean 
officers, English bank officials, 


ing agents and wool buyers, 
and Scotch sheep farmers in 
the pampas, sailors of many 
alities from the many ships 
lways in the harbor and_ rosy- 
mes English children and their 
Save for the 
Li however, thete was nothing 
nish about "Magallanes, nor was 
ar any outstanding imprint of the 
Tankee. Even the corner electric 
ights and the signs bearing the 
ames of the streets had a British 


| There was a noticeable shortage of 
naterials in Magallanes. Even the 
Zoo suffered. Tropical beasts had 
yeen promised by passing mariners, 
vho never returned. A few birds 
ind animals from the great Tierra 
jel Fuego region and all five species 
pf the llama and alpaca, sufficed to 
nterest visiting Europeans and Amer- 
cans. Some of the building projects 
vould not be completed because neces- 
ary materials could not be imported. 
oods were lacking in the shops. 
ou might buy colored cloth, but 
ere was no trimming to match. 
‘ou were told that it might come in 
ext month, next year, or never. All 
ife in this port down there at the 
‘bottom” seemed to be waiting for 
a ship to come in, which was to bring 
news, fortune, relatives, or even a 
te of thread. More often than not, 


he ship never arrives. Even those 
well-to-do seemed to lack many of 
the primary requisites of life. 


suffered along with everything else. 
If one did not happen to bring along 
his golf sticks, he was out of luck. 
Or perhaps I should have said golf 
lls. The supply had run out some 
six months before and only a few 
battered pills remained in the hands 
of a little clique of Englishmen who 
monopolized the links. The British 
Club. had been a pretentious affair 
once and was well-stocked with 
whisky and soda, but its supply of 
hospitality seemed to be ebbing fast. 

The little museum in the upper 
chamber of the monastic Colegio Sa- 
lJasiano contained curios and crude 
works of art by natives of the archi- 

lago and objects of anthropological 

terest. But the museum also suf- 
fered because some rich passing tour- 
ist had bought up the best of its 
possessions. Time is the only abun- 
dant commodity in Magallanes and it 
oo to hang heavy on everyone’s 


There are any number of excur- 
s to be made inland or among the 
along the coast. 

: is vast Territory of Magallanes 
iprises no less than 66,192 square 
‘Over 10,000,000 acres of this 
remains totally unexplored. 


_ The port’s nine hole golf course 
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) °s PERILOUS HIGHWAY TO THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 33) 


More than one-third of the entire 
Fuegan population is foreign, that is, 
Spanish, British and Yugoslavian. 
The Indians are a rapidly dwindling 
race. 

More or less by accident, some 
wandering Briton felt and smelt, in 
the grassy uplands of Tierra del 
Fuego, a smarting, salty tang of the 
moors and misty Highlands of 
Britain where certain sheep bearing 


a coveted type of staple wool are 
raised. The experiment was tried of 
raising the same stock in the vicinity 
of Magallanes. The results were 
more than gratifying. A mean year- 
round temperature averaging around 
forty degrees, plenty of moisture, 
stiff winds and a goodly share of 
snow in winter all served to produce 
one of the most desirable types of 
wooi in the world. As a result of 
this discovery more than one-fifth of 
the developed land in the Territory 
fell into the hands of British sub- 
jects. At least half of the senior 
staffs of the commercial and indus~ 
trial wool concerns as well as a quar- 
ter of the shepherds are British. 
Ninety per cent of the large sheep 
farms are managed by Scotch. One 
great Chilean sheep farming company 
employs two thousand men of whom 
five hundred are British. 

The standard type of sheep bred 
in the Magellan Territory, Tierra del 
Fuego and Southern Patagonia is the 
famous Romney Marsh merino, The 
number of the sheep in the region 
exceeds 4,500,000. Not only wool, but 
also frozen meat, canned meat, fat 
and sheepskins, figure in the great 
sheep industry. The total kill of a 
single year is close to 2,000,000 head 
of sheep. 

Time enters into all “excursions,” 
for the little vessels that call at the 
smaller and more interesting ports 
arrive and depart on manama sched- 
ules. A trip always amounts to a 
matter of “a few weeks’ more or 
less. If one is in a hurry, one should 
not be in Magallanes—or anywhere 
else in South America, for that mat- 
ter. 

The canoes of the Alacaluf In- 
dians of Tierra del Fuego are often 
large enough to hold thirty persons 
and serve well the purpose of inter- 
island trips. Strangely, while the 
natives are excellent boatmen, they 
do not swim! On the other hand, 
their women are often good swim- 
mers. 


Considering the fact that in the 
Fuegian Archipelago region there are 
so many cloudy and rainy days, one 
might think that the population would 
migrate farther northward to a pleas- 
anter clime. But the natives and new- 
comers seem utterly devoid of the 
roving instinct. Although they appear 
always to be lamenting the parting 
of strangers, they evince little interest 
in the far-off places. 

I caught another smallish vessel 
bound for Rio and Buenos Aires. We 
nosed out again into the Strait on 
our 1,500°mile voyage and as Magal- 
lanes melted in the mist as though it 
had never existed, I felt once again 
some of the age-old emotions of 
Magellan’s awestruck crew. 
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The perfect note 
ashore... afloat. 


Days are ideal . . . life is just right — good 
times come in gay succession — cruising to 
the Caribbean and the West Indies with the Great White Fleet. On 
your modern American flag liner—in friendly tropic ports—sports, 
rest and the novelty of changing scenes weave a brilliant pattern 


of pleasure. All outside staterooms, superb cuisine...outdoor pool, 


sports deck, dance orchestra, sound movies...first class throughout. 


Cruises from New York to the 
WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 


Weekly, 15 Days, $170 up. Alternately to Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Havana; or to Havana (2 calls), Panama Canal Zone, Guatemala: 
14 Days, $160 up, to Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., Barranquilla and 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. and Panama Canal Zone. Also: Fortnightly, 
11 Days, $135 up, to Havana and Guatemala; 25 Days all expenses, $265 


up, to Guatemala (2 weeks in highlands) with visit at Havana. 


» » wn 


We invite you to ask about other services from New York and New Orleans, 
and for colorful descriptive cruise folders. Write any Authorized Travel Agent, 
or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3 N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Also offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans. 
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‘Once Again 
TI MEand FUN: TIME 


in Phoenix 


«sunt 
Relaxation, and respite from worldly 


worries, is the promise this colorful, captivating country 
makes to those who would escape from winter dol- 
drums. In a hundred different ways, each warm glorious 
day is an adventure in this famous Valley of the Sun 
-++following your favorite summer-time sport---loung- 
ing in a palm-shaded patio---feasting your eyes on a 
desert and mountain fairyland. Give in to your winter 
wanderlust! Come claim your share of sun and fun! 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. 


Valley of the Sun Club 

1318 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 


Name. 
Address, 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location 


quiet, spacious rooms 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
Standing hotel value. 


1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $4.00 to $7.00 
Geo. H. Newton, Mgr. 


14 East Se 


NewYork. 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The invigorating pine-scent- 


Ys shady Mid, ed dry warm air of Pinehurst 
SYGOLF NG will pick you up and help 


“ you recuperate faster. Fine 
hotels. For details, write 
Pinehurst, Inc., 90.5" Dog- 


DANCING / wood Road, Pinehurst, N.C. 
|{_OVERNIGHT From New York via Seaboard RR. | 


Every cruise, both eco- 
oomical and luxury type, available on 
Freighters, Cargo and Passenger Liners, 
is outlined in our new ‘‘Triplist’’, Send 
now for your free copy. Meservations 
made at tariff 


rates by TRAMP TRIPS inc. 
270 Broadway, N. Y. C. CO. 7-3743 


CAPTAIN COLIN JOHNSTON 
ROBB, 


the Irish Genealogist is at the service of 
all Irish pedigree seekers. 


Drumhariff Lodge, 
Loughgall, 
Armagh, Ireland. 
EES EEA SEE EELS CLEA TEE TLE AIO LE LE LL LEN, SEY ECLIOS COLE LILEA, 
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CHILDREN OF ROMANY IN NEW YORK 


and he also acts as a go-between 
when kinsmen run into difficulties 
with American laws. In affairs 
concerning the tribe alone, Steve sits 
as the judge, with twelve other gyp- 
sies assisting as a homespun jury. 
Steve also administers the tribal oath 
to defendants, litigants and witnesses, 
adjuring them solemnly: “If you lie, 
may Christ paralyze you. If you 
lie, may your tongue dry up in its 
very roots so that you won’t be able 
to talk, less so to lie to anyone else 
in the future. But if you tell the 
truth, God bless you.” 

{f a case is between a man and a 
woman, the man’s word is taken~in 
preference to the woman’s. When 
a woman is found to be guilty, a 
common punishment is for her to 
wear black clothes instead of the 
usual riot of colors. Sometimes her 
hair is cut by two especially dele- 
gated women. For men there are 
money fines, but in more serious cases 
a male offender may be told to leave 
the tribe. This is an awful sentence, 
for a gypsy feels lost away from 
his kinsmen, and the belief is that he 
either goes mad or commits suicide. 
The old gypsy way was to hold court 
on the shores of running water, but 
in New York this custom is disre- 
garded for the obvious reason of fear 
of publicity. Another custom was to 
bring the case to the tribe’s oldest 
woman if the gypsy court disagreed 
among themselves. This has also 
been abolished. Steve is the final 
magistrate, but in his absence his wife 
tules. However, whether or not 
he is in town, the women of the 
tribe come to her with their petty 
affairs to be judged. 

The holidays of Steve and his tribe 
are a curious conglomeration. The 
gypsies of New York celebrate the 
high holidays, such as Christmas and 
Easter, in the Russian Orthodox way. 
They mark the Roman Catholic days 
of St. Mary and St. Patrick. The 
modern American influence is in their 
enthusiastic observance of Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day. 

Their appearance in the Russian 
churches of the East Side, in all 
their. exotic finery, causes a craning 
of necks and general flutter amid the 
more regular parishioners, the con- 
ventional-looking American Slavs and 
their families. The greatest festival 
is that of the Russian Palm Sunday. 


(Continued Ue page 22) 


As many as a hundred Bah egies 
squeeze into one of their larger flats. 
Holiday or not, women and children 
squat on the floor, while men sit at 
tables. In olden days of prosperity 
the Palm Sunday feast ran up a bill 
of one thousand dollars and more. 
These sad relief days an opulent 
friend has to foot a more moderate 
expense. Red wine and open dishes 
of food are everywhere. Everyone 
serves himself as he steps amid the 
dusty draperies and feather-beds 
where babies are parked for the dura- 
tion. Mandolins, guitars and ac- 
cordions heighten the noise, and 
spirits rise crescendo despite the ill 
times which have fallen upon the 
tribe. 


Another gypsy ceremony, connected 
with their pre-American past, is the 
so-called pomona. The Spanish- 
sounding name is but a corruption of 
the Russian word pomimy, meaning 
“wake.” We witnessed a pomona ar- 
ranged to mourn the passing of a 
woman. 


A banquet is the main feature, the 
family and friends coming together 
to eat in plenty, so as to provide the 
departed one with enough food to 
last in the other world. Incense is 
burned to keep ghosts away; dogs 
and cats are tied or taken away so 
as not to defile the purity of the 
ceremony; and many candles are 
burned—although up to some thirty 
years back the custom was to eat 
in complete darkness. Men circle the 
table three times; as they do so, they 
must not touch one another. Other 
than this, the diners must not get 
up during the banquet. Nor must 
they pass things over the table. One 
of the family fasts, but he is asked 
to taste a little of each dish. A girl, 
dressed in the best clothes available, 
portrays the dead woman. This 
prayer is recited by all present. 


“We have dressed Maleva in new 
clothes, and she should wear them 
in good faith, but in the other world 
Teresa should have and wear them. 
Now we have a table set, so that we 
eat and drink in good faith, but 
Teresa should have it in the other 
world. This is the last pomona 
that she ever gets, except on holi- 
days and on Easter and Christmas 
and St. Mary’s Day when she will 
be remembered with a glass of tea 


SAVING THE VANISHING BIGHORN 
(Continued from page 29) 


could catch a bighorn in the latter’s 
home range. 

Rim rocks and cliffs form the chief 
protection of the sheep from their 
natural enemies. Seldom in the sum- 
mer, even when they are feeding in 
the mesa tops, does one find ewes 
with lambs far from the safety of 
broken rim rocks and shale slides. 
When the lambs are first born their 
mothers rarely leave the protection of 
the cliffs. After the lambs are two 
weeks to a month old they may ven- 
ture out on the plateaus and feed. 
But usually they return to the rim 
rocks, or at least tou the edge to bed 


down for the night. 

Probably the bighorns are the 
world’s most sure-footed animals at 
climbing and descending precipitous 
slopes. Federal observers have seen 
bands of nine animals easily negoti- 
ate a nearly vertical twenty-foot 
drop. On one recent occasion an old 
ram descended a nearly vertical fifty- 
foot bluff that had only three pos- 
sible landing places, all of them so 
dangerous that a single slip would 
mean death. 

Not so long ago an investigator 
made a surprising discovery. He was 
watching a lamb cavort about on a 
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and a piece of cake as long. 
family lives in this world,” 


Elaborate feasts used to 
marriage time in ‘the tribe. 
money gone, the homeric expense 
open- -handed generosity of those 
caSions are no more. Yet, the i 
pensive part of quaint custom 
gers on. 


In former years a bride bro r 
from one to five thousand doll: 
to her father as the purchase pr 
One blonde in the New York trik 
a rarity among the gypsies, fetched : 
much as $10,000. 


The official custom of the 
York tribe is to frown upon a git 
association with a non-gypsy ma 
Nor is a gypsy man encouraged | 
take up with a non-gypsy girl. Bi 
things are changing, relaxing. Fo; 
merly the gypsies did not stay in or 
place long enough to make lastin 
acquaintance of the non-gypsy youn; 
However, beginning with the ear! 
and middle 1930’s the gypsies hay 
been staying in one place and meetin 
Americans at closer quarter, 
Younger girls go for American dane 
ing and for occasional articles xe 
American dress. The movies, wit 
their scenes of American love- mak 
ing, are also a force. The net re 
sult is that in the last eight year 
nearly thirty young girls of the Ne 
York tribe ran away to marry non 
gypsy boys. There were also gyps 
boys who found brides among ee 
gypsies. 

Steve Kaslov is not exactly sorr 
about it, although other old gypsie 
are: Tike king says he realizes th 
signs of the times, That is why he ha 
detailed a score of his young mel 
to improve their English in’ thi 
W.P.A. classes. That is why he him 


_self decided to join the night school 


and so put an end to his life lo 
illiteracy. 

Why, he said, maybe some da 
soon the other gypsies of his trib 
will listen to him and permit th 
young girls to enter the classroom: 
in order to add to their deficien 
training, 

“For you see, brothers,” said the 
king, “when all of us gypsies learr 
to read and write American we'll bi 
able to vote. We'll be real American: 
then !”” 


Wyoming cliff when suddenly the 
animal started to cough violentl 
Puzzled, the scientist made a thor 
ough checkup on the flock and found 
other coughing lambs, most of then 
the healthiest looking of all. 

Further study revealed that the 
lungs of many mountain sheep 
none too strong and that a death G 
dealing parasite called a lung worm 
causing a serious type of pneumon 
Thus far this has been explained 
medical science only in terms of | 
inherited characteristic of mounta 
sheep. However, Federal sheep ex 
perts are now conducting a thoroug) 
study of this peculiar ailment, for 
would seem that this is perhaps 
major cause of the mysterious 
cline of the Rocky Mountain bighori 


TRAVEL IN THE 
AMERICAS 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE TO MEX- 
ICO. A new and completely revised 
edition of the most popular guide to 
Mexico. With maps and _ illustrations, 


$2.25. 

BUBBLING WATERS, by crarK BB. 
FIRESTONE. Delightful glimpses of the 
Southern Appalachian country. Illustrated, 


b2.75. 

FINDING THE WORTHWHILE IN 
THE SOUTHWEST, by cHARLES FRAN- 
CIs SAUNDERS. \ At once a guide for the 
tourist, and a delightful voyage for the 
stay-at-home. Illustrated, $1.75. 
MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI, by HaroLpd 
SPEAKMAN. By canoe and houseboat past 
the swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country. Illustrated, $1.75. 
BERMUDA IN THREE COLORS, by 
CARVETH WELLS. Everything you want to 
know if you are going, an armchair 
Odyssey if you are not. Illustrated, 


2.50. 

GOLDEN TAPESTRY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, by sYDNEY A. CLARK. California— 
from its discovery to the present day. 
Illustrated, $3.00. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS, by CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. 
The stories of the famous missions along 
“el Camino Real.” Jilustrated, new edi- 
tion, $1.25. 

NEW DESIGNS FOR OLD MEXICO, 


LOOK BEFORE YOU COOK: 


Consumers Union’s Kitchen Guide 


By ROSE and BOB BROWN 
Authors of The Wine Cookbook, ete. 


... As Necessary To The Modern Kitchen As Running W ater 


Written by two nationally known food specialists, in co- 
operation with the expert investigators of Consumers 
Union, this shrewd and informative volume will enable readers to run 
their homes in the most modern and economical manner. By analyz- 
ing for quality and price the numerous standard brands that come in 
cans, bottles, and packages, and giving short cuts to economical food buy- 
ing and valuation—by listing a wide variety of better-food-for-less 
menus—and by rating, in the valuable Buyers Guide, nationally adver- 
tised products according to quality, nutritive value, and price—it be- 
comes the “must” book of the year for every housewife. Most Con- 


by HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. More than 
a travel book—and ideal for prospective 
tourists. Illustrated, $2.75. 

WHITE ELEPHANTS IN THE CAR- 
IBBEAN, by HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. A 
Magic journey through all the West 
Indies. Illustrated, $2.75. 

DOWN THE CAPE, by KATHERINE 
SMITH and EDITH SHAY. The complete 
guide to Cape Cod. Illustrated, $2.25. 


sumers Union ratings quoted are here released for general publication 
for the first time. Thus LOOK BEFORE YOU COOK is not only as 
necessary to the modern kitchen as running water, but will more than 
pay for itself out of savings on the first week’s grocery bill. 


393 pages, $2.75 


JOAN OF THE TOWER 
By WARWICK DEEPING 


The author of Sorrel and Son again turns to Old England for the 
scene of this romantic story of the adventures of a young man who finds 
that love does not come to those of faint heart. $2.00 


WEDDING EVE MURDER 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX 


A book for mystery fans who like to be kept dangling in delicious sus- 
pense. Here, in the liveliest possible manner, is told the story of Sue, 
who is invited to be a bridesmaid at her rich cousin’s wedding and finds 
herself swept into a maelstrom of desperately struggling people. $2.00 


How TO BE A BAND LEADER 
By PAUL WHITEMAN and LESLIE LIEBER 


To music-struck boys today, Mr. Whiteman gives in both text and 
picture the best advice and information on how to prepare for the 
career of orchestra leader. ‘“‘No matter how battered an instrument you 
play,” he says, “recognize your talent and reward tenacity and hard 
work with success.” $2.00 


YOUR MIND CAN HEAL YOU 
By FREDERICK W. BAILES 
A practical introduction to the technique of mental and spiritual heal- 
ing—scientific rather than religious, but compatible with every religi- 
ous belief. The Law of Mental Healing, says the author, can be ap- 
plied by everyone, regardless of mental strength or will power. $2.00 


ARMCHAIR TRAVEL 


NORTH OF SINGAPORE, by 
Carveth Wells. An entertaining and 
informative return to Malaya, by the 
popular author of Six Years in the 
Malay Jungle. Mlustrated. $2.75. 


YANKEE: CABALLERO, by Wil- 
liam N. Merryman. A light-hearted 
adventurer and his travels in the 
least-trodden sections of South Amer- 


ica. Illustrated. $2.75. 
HORIZON HUNTER, by Harri- 


son Forman. Zestful account of the 
exploits of a modern Marco Polo. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 


ANIMALS ARE LIKE ‘THAT, 
by Frank Buck and Carol Weld. 
The famous author of Bring “Em 
Back Alive tells of wild beasts in the 
jungle and in captivity, and why and 
how they behave like animals. $2.50. 


PANAMEXICO, by Carveth Wells. 
From Panama to Mexico a joyous ad- 
venture down the bypaths to find 
what others overlooked. $2.75. 


At your booksellers, or: ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 East 16th Street,N. Y. C. 
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IDEAL WINTER HAVEN 


Nassau offers you so much for so little, and it’s so easy to 
get there. Whatever you wish to add to a perfect June day 
—golf, tennis, swimming, sailing, fishing—it’s all at Nassau. 
Regardless of how winter may be howling elsewhere, in 


Nassau summer gaietyis a 


~—s 


t its height—especially this year. 
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HOW TO REACH NASSAU 


FROM NEW YORK 


SAILING EVERY SATURDAY in the luxu- 
rious American flag liner Evangeline 
—6 days from $75. 


EVERY OTHER FRIDAY in the splendid 
American flag liner Munargo— 
Nassau and return from $75. ‘ 
CRUISE SHIPS VISITING NASSAU — 


S. S. Brazil February 7, S. S. Uruguay 
February 21, S. S. Kungsholm Mar. 8, 
and Apr. 14. 


FROM MIAMI 


DAILY plane service by Flying Clipper 
Ships of Pan American Airways. 


EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
by American cruise liner Berkshire. 


EVERY OTHER FRIDAY by American 
cruise liner Munargo. 


NO PASSPORTS or visas required for 


U. S. Citizens. 


FAVORABLE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


No restrictions on currency of U.S. 
visitors. For protection of your funds 
carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques, costing only 75¢ for each 
$100 value. 


For complete information consult 
your travel agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York City 


Offices located in all principal cities 


Natural color 
photograph by 
IVAN DMITRI 


COME TO 


CidMite, 


THE BAHAMAS ARE ONLY 50 MILES FROM THE FLORIDA COAST 


